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Second Session 


MID all the speculation about the possibility of an autumn 
election, few Conservatives have been heard to oppose the 
idea on the grounds that their party might lose. That is the 

measure of the change in the political situation over the past twelve 
months. There is some suggestion that delay might ensure the party 
a more secure victory, for it is doubtful whether the Conservatives have 
yet made much impression on the mass following of the Labour Party. 
But the doubts and uncertainties which beset Ministers twelve months 
ago have been dispelled by a mixture of good management, good luck 


. and weak opposition. 


The parliamentary session of 1952-3 does not end technically until 
the last week of October, but the few days left over for the autumn 
postscript will not provide much of significance, and the second session 
of this Parliament can be regarded for practical purposes as having 
ended last week. The Government may regard it as a moment for 
self-congratulation, if only for their success in learning from the mis- 
takes of their first session. It will be recalled that, having won the 
election of October, 1951, the Government produced a King’s Speech 
proposing three major Bills—Transport, Steel and Monopolies. By 
the end of the following July not one of these measures had even 
received a second reading. A Transport Bill had been produced, but 
only to be withdrawn hurriedly in the face of criticism. The idea of a 
Monopolies Bill was sunk without trace (and, so far as major proposals 
are concerned, has remained so ever since). The final humiliation of 
that first session came when the Government, unable even to handle 
its attenuated programme, was forced to bring into action the complex 
machinery of the guillotine for use on the little Licensed Premises in 
New Towns Bill. 

The second session went better from the start, partly because of 
the encouragement given in its early weeks by the Wycombe by- 
election, which was taken as showing that any popularity lost by the 
Government in its first twelve months had been recovered, but mainly 
because Ministers approached their parliamentary task in more realistic 
mood than the year before. The Queen’s Speech was not s0 
ambitious, while the Government was ready to launch the two 
denationalisation Bills at once. Over the months there was some falter- 
ing, owing largely to muddled tactics over the Transport Bill, bur the 
Government has on the whole managed, in spite of interruptions for 
royal occasions, to carry through its programme with ease. 

The legislative programme, however, is neither an end in itself, nor 
is it the main criterion of a Government’s success. Acts of administra- 
tion make much more impact nowadays on the public mind than Acts 
of Parliament ; and both tend to be overshadowed by acts of God—or 
at least by external circumstances beyond a Cabinet’s conscious control. 
Certainly, the rise in Conservative stock in the last nine months has 
not been primarily due to anything the Government has done in the 
same agape In the main, it has been the result of their good fortune 
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and the mistakes of their opponents ; and in so far as 
their own actions have had anything to do with the case, 
it has been the delayed effect of the steps they took in 
their first year that has affected their standing in the 
country rather than any new lines that have been struck 
out in the second. 

For once, the stars in their courses have seemed to be 
on the side of a British Government. The largest 
piece of good fortune has been the favourable movement 
of the terms of trade which began just before the elec- 
tion of 1951, and has continued ever since at a pace 
fast enough to have a perceptible effect on the balance 
of payments without being so fast as to create great 
distress in the primary producing countries of the world 
and thus reflect back on British exports. The political 
climate of the outside world has also changed— 
apparently for the better—both before and especially 
since Stalin’s death, and whatever doubts may be felt 
about the Prime Minister’s great speech of May 11th 
as a contribution to world diplomacy, it certainly worked 
in the sphere of domestic politics to capture for the 
Conservatives all the credit that could be derived from 
the lightening (apparent or real, as the sequel will show) 
of a cloud that oppresses every citizen. The Corona- 
tion, too, has helped the Government. Scrupulous 
though Ministers were to avoid any suggestion of turn- 
ing it to deliberate party advantage, there can be no 
doubt that the atmosphere of mingled loyalty, optimism 
and confidence that the Coronation inspired would be 
of some help to whatever party chanced to be in office 
at the time—but quite particularly to a traditionalist 
party such as the Tories. A fourth piece of external 
good fortune—external, that is, to the Conservative 
party—has been the behaviour of the Opposition. 
Oppositions always take their colour, inversely, 
from the Government. Labour was aggressive in the 
first session of this Parliament because of the general 
tendency to treat the Government as a transient and 
embarrassed phantom; and any Opposition would 
have been more placid in the face of the Government’s 
greater strength this year. But it was a piece of 
uncovenanted good fortune for the Tories that they 
were faced with an Opposition quite as demoralised as 
Labour has been. 


* 


Against all these pieces of good luck, the only serious 
piece of ill fortune has been the crop of illnesses, culmi- 
nating in the need for Sir Winston Churchill to take a 
complete rest. Even this has hardly risen above the 
level of an inconvenience. Indeed, it may even in the 
long run have done the Conservatives a good turn, since 
it has provided an opportunity of showing how strong 
an alternative government can be found within the party 
even when the leader and the deputy leader are away. 
Mr Butler, in particular, has borne his unprecedented 
burden in a way that has considerably enhanced his 
stature. One has only to think of what would have 
happened to the Labour Government in 1947 if both 
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Mr Attlee and Mr. Bevin had been away at once to 
realise how much greater is the fund of administrative 
competence among the Conservatives. 

Whether there is much more than administrative 
competence is the question that remains. The signifi- 
cant, and possibly the dangerous, thing about this 
second session has been that the Tories have done s 
well in terms of public esteem with so little effort at 
policy-making on their part. It was in their first year that 
they showed courage in adopting supposedly unpopular 
policies, such as the cuts in the food subsidies and the 
return to an orthodox monetary policy. From the start, 
these policies were not nearly as unpopular as had been 
foretold ; but equally, perhaps, they did the Tories little 
good on balance in that first year. It is in this second 
year that they have been bearing their fruits, and that 
the Tories have been reaping the electoral harvest. 

Why, then, have they not gone further? The 
country has had a clear demonstration of the truth of 
the central doctrine of Tory economic policy—that in 
economic matters freedom works better than control 
and is more popular. There is no doubt whatever that, 
in the housewife’s mind, slightly higher prices are well 
worth paying if they are the means to freedom of choice 
and to the abolition of rationing. The demonstration 
has contributed to the malaise within the Labour Party, 
for it has reinforced the doubts of the right wing about 
the glib enthusiasm for controls still current on the Left. 
But why have the Conservatives themselves taken so 
little notice of their own success ? Why have they been 
so much more cautious in the pursuit of “ realistic” 
policies in their second year, when their effectiveness 
and popularity were a matter of demonstration, than 
in their first, when public opinion was still so 
suspicious ? Why do they not do to housing what they 
have already done to food—that is, end the shortage by 
a realistic approach to prices ? In default of any other 
explanation, the suspicion inevitably arises that they 
have not been acting on policy at all, and that their 
earlier strokes were accidents which have turned out 
well, but which they do not know how to repeat. 

None of the elements that have contributed to the 
Government’s popularity can therefore be regarded as 
stable. External events, either political or economic, 
might turn traitor at any moment. The Labour Party 


‘may succeed in re-discovering some leadership some- 


where in its ranks ; and in any case it will perk up, as 
all Oppositions do, if Ministers get into difficulties. And 
the impetus originally provided by the bold measures 
of the first few months will be exhausted within a few 
months unless it is soon renewed. What can be donc 
by Bank Rate and denationalisation has now been done. 


If the Tories want to keep way on their ship, they 


will have to have some positive and forceful policies 
for 1954. The materials are at hand; so are the 
men who understand them. If (with or without an 
election) the two can be brought together, then this 
summer may not prove to be the high water mark of 
the Tory revival. 
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The Voice of Molotov 


HE Soviet Note about a conference on Germany 
published on Wednesday is a useful reminder that 
Molotov is still at his desk in the Kremlin. If it were 
not for its moderate and reasonable tone, it might be 
mistaken for one of the missives that were exchanged 
before the Palais Rose talks of 1951. Otherwise there is 
no trace of the Malenkov “ new line ” that had been so 
eagerly awaited. The stubborn attitude taken up is 
familiar, the development of the argument is full of 
echoes of the past, and on this evidence the four powers 
are no nearer agreement on Germany than they were in 
Stalin’s day. j 
For those who feared that the Allied note, with its 
whittling down of the Prime Minister’s initiative, had 
ruined an opportunity, the Soviet reply brings some 
reassurance. For it agrees to a four-power mecting, 
even though it refuses to exclude the problems of Asia 
and the voice of China, and takes a view of the agenda 
exactly opposed to that expressed in the Allied notes. 
It sounds like the voice of Her Majesty’s Opposition.) 
The United States, British and French governments 
suggested precise and limited negotiation on ways of 
unifying Germany, the piecemeal approach of the good 
diplomatist. The Soviet Government suggests a wider 
and more general approach, with a vague agenda and 
references to such infinitely controversial matters as 
“ military bases on the territories of alien countries.” In 
fact Moscow has cleverly taken up Sir Winston Chur- 
chill’s thesis of wide-ranging and high-level discussion 
without making any concession to his wish to meet 
Malenkov or someone other than the familiar Molotov. 


* 


There is a quite different sense in which it can be 
said that the Soviet Note might have been worse. Those 
who think that Sir Winston was wrong on May 11th, 
who doubt whether the Russians want German unity on 
any terms acceptable to the West (including the West 
Germans) and who are not satisfied that there is yet any 
substantial change in Russian foreign policy—to such 
people the Note will bring special relief. Nothing in 
it will embarrass Dr Adenauer in his election cam- 
paign ; no new effort is made to divide the allies ; no 
doors are closed, but none are opened on new and dark 
passages of negotiation where there might be fresh 
delays and confusion. Above all, the Russians have not 
done what they might have done—that is to say, offered 
to discuss free elections in Germany without any inten- 
tion of letting them be held. Such an offer, made at this 
moment, would have caused the friends of the West in 
Germany acute embarrassment. They have, perhaps, 
the workers of East Germany to thank for this omission. 
Free elections in Communist Germany after the events 
of June are, for the time being, unthinkable. 

Instead the Russians have said that they will come to 
a meeting of Foreign Ministers to discuss an agenda of 
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two vaguely phrased items: measures to decrease 
tension in international relations, and “the German 
problem, including the problem of the reestablishment 
of German unity and the conclusion of the peace 
treaty.” That.is tantamount to saying that they wish 
above all to discuss the security of the Soviet Union, as 
Sir Winston hinted on May 11th that they would ; and 
when they refer to the “ basic problems of Germany ” 
they have in mind the question of what shall be the 
frontiers of a united Germany and who will guarantee 
their permanence. They do not care to say so in plain 
words, for this is not a good moment to let it be thought 
that part of the Russian price for German unity is 
acceptance of the Oder-Neisse Line. In fact, however, 
that is almost certainly the price, and to the Russians the 
allied insistence on such aspects of German affairs as 
free elections is an evasion of the basic question—how 
the Soviet Union is to protect itself against a resurgent 
Germany. This may possibly open an avenue to real 
negotiation once itis known who can speak for Western 
Germany. 

It is not clear how the various arguments of the 
Soviet Note are linked to one another. They do not 
sound like hard and fast conditions. Is it seriously in- 
tended this time that China should attend the more 
general part of these talks? If so, Molotov must not 
expect to see Mr Dulles there. Does the Kremlin want 
to do a deal on bases? That is to say, if the Americans 
and British removed their bases from the territories of 
their allies, would the Russians remove theirs along the 
Baltic, the Black Sea and on the communications of 
Eastern Europe ? It is an interesting possibility. But 
on such general matters the allies would do best to 
say again that they see no point in talking about 
each and every cause of international tension until they 
have tested the possibility of negotiation and agreement 
about the main one, Germany. They cannot contem- 
plate for a moment, Sir Winston Churchill least of all, * 
another Yalta in which the Great Powers attempt 
global bargaining—what the Soviet Note calls “a 
free discussion of the ripe international problems.” 
Nothing would divide the allies more quickly than any 
such conference ; and it must remain the prime object 
of the Russian Government, however sincerely it may 
seek a detente, to divide the United States from Britain 
and Europe. 

The position therefore seems to be this: there can 
certainly be a conference of some sort, though perhaps 
only after a lot of wrangling over the agenda. But there 
is no encouragement for the belief that it would produce 
results of any substance. We are, then, back to where 
we were before the Prime Minister spoke on May 11th. 
There is, in these circumstances, still something to be 
said for trying to get a conference, and something to 
be said against it. But the decision has again become 
one of tactics, not of high strategy. 


ras 
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Diplomacy’s Left Hand 


f ewe Berlin fight for food parcels is the most fantastic 
and revealing thing that has happened in seven 
years of cold war. For over ten days stocks of food held 
in the western sectors of the city have been made 
available free to all hungry Germans under Communist 
rule who care to come and fetch it. Despite police 
action, denunciations on the wireless, reports of spies 
and restrictions on travel, they have come in their 
hundreds of thousands. Every East German traveller 
to and from the city, whether he carries a parcel or not, 
has become a witness against the Ulbricht regime, 
registering his protest against hunger and tyranny. And 
as West Berlin’s precious reserves of food—held against 
another possible blockade—move behind the iron 
curtain, $15 million worth of food from America, 
released and paid for by order of the President, is being 
unloaded in North German ports. Indeed, the latest 
move in this game is an offer from Dr. Conant to release 
funds in American banks standing to the credit of the 
East German Government so that it can buy American 
food for its suffering population. 

All this looks, so far, like the perfect propaganda 
operation, the psychological warrior’s dream: a simple 
idea, launched at the right moment with money and 
organisation behind it, has set hundreds of thousands 
of people acting publicly against their government. Yet 
neither the United States Government nor the American 
authorities in Germany and Berlin seem anxious to claim 
credit for it. Instead, they insist that this is a matter 
between the free Berliners and the Germans behind 
the iron curtain, a gesture of humanity and sympathy 
from the former, who decided very wisely to do 
nothing while the latter demonstrated in the streets on 
June 17th. The British and French authorities in 
Berlin appear to have opposed the idea of distributing 
food, and even some American officials feared that this 
political exploitation of .hunger and discontent might 
prove a boomerang. So far it has had no grave 
consequences. 


* 


This Berlin incident comes as the climax of several 
momentous months during which the press and radio 
of Moscow and other Communist capitals have been full 
of denunciations of cloak and dagger work by Western 
agents. They have denounced saboteurs, . political 
agents, incitement by wireless and leaflet, the passing 
of money to agitators among the workers—even the 
distribution of arms. Strange though it may seem, the 
men who kept the Greek frontiers ablaze and organised 
the blockade of Jugoslavia appear terrified of what the 
West has done against them. Even in Stalin’s last 
months there were clear indications that the men of the 
Kremlin took very seriously this counter-attack in the 
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cold war, and since the fall of Beria the references to i; 
have become increasingly hysterical. 

It is against this tense and complex background that 
questions about these events in Berlin have to be asked. 
Was the distribution of food a carefully organised 
propaganda operation, with all the risks and adv aniages 


‘ calculated ahead ? Was it done with the full approval 


of the three Western governments ? To what exten: has 
Herr Reuter, Berlin’s mayor, acted in this matter as a 
free agent and to what extent has he been promised 
full allied support? Is it the case that German 
Organisations in West Berlin carry on subversive 
activities in Eastern Germany and East Berlin with the 
full knowledge and approval of the Western allies » If, 
for any reason, this food operation had gone wrong and 
had produced a diplomatic crisis in Berlin, these arc the 
questions that would have been asked. Although it has 
so far gone right, they still need to be asked ; for they 
go to the root of a vital question: What should be the 
role in Western policy towards Russia of politica! and 
economic pressure on the Communist empire ? 

Let us assume that the food distribution was a 
thoroughly prepared operation and not just a bright 
idea that happened to work; as such it had much to 
commend it. It would produce observable results. its 
effects could to some extent be controlled, and it could 
be stopped if it turned out to be dangerous. It meta 
genuine human need, it exposed the shortcoming: of 
Communist planning, and it confronted the East 
German authorities with the impossible task of preveni- 
ing hungry people from getting food they needed. By 
objecting to it the Russians would appear either crue! 
or foolish, or both. If the organisers were asked what 
was their ultimate purpose they would doubtless rep!y : 
to weaken still further the Communist hold in Easicrn 
Germany and so bring nearer the day of unity and 
freedom for all Germany. Here, then, are some criteria 
of successful psychological warfare established in the 
field in Berlin. How far are they being followed 
elsewhere ? The Voice of America, and the BBC 
(under the loose policy direction of the US and British 
Governments), Radio Free Europe and RIAS in Berlin 
(under even looser control), overt and covert propaganda 
stations ranging from Belgrade to Madrid, boom hour 
after hour into the Communist empire. Leaflets are 
floated into Czechoslovakia by balloon; countericit 
newspapers warn people against currency reform ; pilots 
are rewarded with thousands of dollars and American 
citizenship for delivering Russian jet-aircraft. Clearly, 
all this activity does not and cannot conform to these 
criteria, The results are not strictly observable, the 
effects cannot always be controlled, and it is by no means 
clear whose job it is to stop or reduce these activitcs 
should allied policy require it. (Who, for instanc¢, 


decided what RIAS Radio in Berlin should say when tc 
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workers in the eastern sector began to demonstrate on 
June 17th ?) It appears that many things are being 
said and done in the name of allied governments over 
which they have little control. 


* 


There is a further consideration of great political 
importance. If it is the intention of Britain, France and 
the United States to deal as a team with the Soviet 
Government, then they should be in a position to give 
a joint answer to any Soviet inquiries about cold war 
activities. It seems most unlikely that they could do so. 
Indeed, it seems doubtful whether London, Paris and 
Washington have anything but the most general agree- 
ment about the objectives of their policy in Eastern 
Europe. What precisely is their hope and purpose ? 
If it is that the Russians will be persuaded eventually 
to withdraw their forces from Europe, then it would 
seem unwise to increase Moscow’s fear that Communist 
regimes would not survive the departure of the Red 
Army. If it is that the Russians and their collaborators 
should be made now to feel that Eastern Europe is too 
hot to hold them, then the western powers must know 
precisely what they will do if—say—there is a successful 
rising against the Communist government in Prague. 
If they intend merely to look on in helpless surprise, 
as they did six weeks ago in Berlin, then it would be 
wiser and kinder to stop encouraging the spirit of 
resistance in Czechoslovakia. If, on the other hand, 
their policy has no long-term objective, if the purpose 
is simply to cause such political and economic strains 
in the Russian empire as will frustrate Moscow’s 
planning and cut down the industrial and agricultural 
production of the satellite economies—well and good. 
The plan, if it is a plan, seems to be working, and 
it has the merit of putting the Communist Party every- 
where in the embarrassing position of opposing instead 
of backing the demands of the workers. 

There is no evidence that the purposes of psycho- 
logical warfare have ever been worked-out and agreed 
in such deliberate fashion. No doubt the whole western 
effort, seen from Moscow, looks systematic, powerful 
and sinister, for no one fears conspiracy more than a 
conspirator, No doubt in Eastern Europe people still 
feel, after seven years of oppression, that liberation must 
come by one means or another, and that their friends in 
the west know just how to bring it about. But in fact— 
apart from the carefully planned restrictions on west- 
east trade—it looks as if conduct of the cold war-from 
this side of the iron curtain is still a thing of fits and 
starts, of bright ideas imperfectly directed, of organisa- 
tions of exiles using large private funds to do more or 
less what they like. : 

There can, of course, be too much planning and too 
much red tape in these matters. But it is most im- 
portant that the Americans and their allies should guard 
against two risks. The first is that their propaganda 
tight produce behind the iron curtain an unexpected 
development that they dare not exploit because they 
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have not calculated the consequences of doing so. 
The second is that their activity may produce effects 
that run directly contrary to the purposes of their diplo- 
macy. If, for example, they want the Russians to con- 
cede as quickly as possible free elections in Eastera 
Germany, should they or should they not encourage 
resistance to the Communist government there? It is not 
an easy point to decide but it should be clearly under- 
stood where the responsibility for deciding it lies. The 
West has, in its ability to switch the heat on and off the 
Communist governments of Eastern Europe, a most 


““valuable weapon that the Russians clearly fear. But it 


cannot be properly used in negotiation unless the 
Americans, British and French show that they have the 
whole apparatus of subversion under strict and joint 
control. Even the Cominform got into difficulties when 
Stalin gave Zhdanov his head. The counter-Cominform 
will run into greater difficulties if the right hand of 
diplomacy not know what its left hand is doing. 








Peace or Appeasement ? 


We can perfectly understand the ideas and arguments 
of those who hold that we ought to have no continental 
alliances whatever ; that we should abstain from all inter- 
ference either in the internal or the international affairs 
of Europe ; that when we see . . . powerful states bullying 
and partitioning their weaker neighbours, we should... 
pursue our course of sublime and selfish isolation, regard- 
less of the fate of others. But what we cannot understand 
is, that politicians who do not hold this hideous and 
shallow doctrine in all its nakedness, and who are not 
prepared to carry it out to all its consequences, should 
not at once perceive that if there ever was a case in which 
we could not honourably refuse to interpose—if there 
ever was an ally whom we were bound to support—if 
there ever were engagements which on every principle 
. . « we must adhere to—such have now presented them- 
selves in this Eastern dispute. ... If England flinches now, 
she may bid adieu to peace for ever. She has announced 
her conviction that Turkey is right, and her resolution to 
support her ; and if she now backs out of the controversy, 
she proclaims to all the world .:. . either that she will 
not, or dare not, or cannot, maintain what she deems 
right, or carry out what she has resolved to do. This 
is what Russia is now anticipating, and what has em- 
boldened her to a course which a few years ago she would 
scarcely have ventured to take. She is deliberately 
calculating on our weakness, our love of peace, our hatred 
of expenditure ; and, if by receding now befor> her, we 
show that her calculation is correct, the same calculation 
will be made, the same game will be played, and the same 
result expected, whenever any one of the great Powers 
finds it desirable to bully an ally or to trample on an 
interest of England. We shail not avoid war by such a 
course of yielding: we shall invite it—entail it—neces- 
sitate it. The only difference will be that, whereas now 
we have a good cause, a high prestige, an honourable 
character, a formidable name—on future occasions, if we 
yield now, we shall enter on our inevitable and self- 
incurred struggles with damaged reputation, with 
diminished strength, and with the odds against us fear- 
fully increased. . 


The Economist 


August 6, 1853 
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Food at 


HERE are still some trades in which a man can statt 

with a few hundred pounds saved and build up a 
highly successful business. One is the smack bar trade, 
which in recent years has been a fruitful source of quick 
returns. Like the rest of the catering trade, it benefited 
from the meagre domestic rations that drove people to 
“eat out.” Like the rest of the trade, too, it benefited 
from the inflationary boom and reached its peak around’ 
1947. Like the rest of trade it has lost a substantial 
part of its custom since the beginning of 1951. But 
snack bars have not suffered from the recession as much 
as restaurants, which is not surprising since they 
provide a more utilitarian form of eating. The snack 
bars do not seem, however, to have captured any of the 
restaurant trade’s custom. The customer, they find, ‘'s 
very conservative about the kind of service he wants. 
If he is used to a restaurant and it gets too expensive 
for him he goes to a cheaper one. The snack bars’ new 
customers are not converts, but young people who have 
never developed a devotion to table service. 

The 15,000 snack bars in the country include both 
the Mayfair salon where smart women eat slimming 
salads and the pull-up where strong men drink strong 
tea. But all ranks of the trade enjoy a common 
advantage. They can feed up to ten times_as many 
people in a given time as a restaurant of the same size, 
and their labour costs are lower. Snack bars, to an even 
greater degree than restaurants, can employ women 
almost exclusively, and need pay them only 70 per cent 
of men’s wages. Broadly speaking only those that keep 
open in the evening employ a man. The girl behind 
the counter gets, in London, a minimum of 74s. 6d. a 
week and her midday meal for a 47-hour week. In 
practice she gets about £5, because she expects some 
compensation for the tips that she would have got as a 
waitress. This is a big rise from the 35s. that was paid 
before the war for an average week of 54 hours. But it 
still makes for a low wages bill compared with the 
restaurant. 

With labour costs that average perhaps 20 to 22 per 
cent of gross receipts, compared with some 26 to 28 
per cent in restaurants, snack bars are able either to work 
to a higher percentage net profit or to give the customer 
better food value for his money. Most of them work to 
the principle that the food should cost them about 40 
per cent of what they charge the customer. Net profit 
varies ; but a typical big firm works to 7 per cent of its 
turnover. 

It is a further advantage of the trade that the capital 
required to start with need not be large. It cah be as 
little as a quarter’s rent in advance, the price of a 
machine to brew coffee and tea, a large refrigerator, the 
cutlery and crockery. Experience shows that it helps to 
go into the busjness with a large family, preferably 
Italian. Then there need be no trouble about minimum 
wages or social insurance or sanitary accommodation 
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per number of employees. The bar can keep open in 
the evenings when its competitors, who would pay 
wages of time-and-a-quarter after 7 o'clock, find i: not 
worth while—except perhaps on Saturdays and 
Sundays. It can be explained to the Minisir. of 
Labour’s inspector that everyone in sight is a partner 
and therefore exempt from the working of the Catering 
Wages Act. 

If this is promising field for small enterprise it has 
also attracted large-scale business as well. Big firms in 
the chain café business are drawing very near to snack 
bar territory with the cafeterias they have installed in 
their former tea shops. The difference is that there are 
tables, and “ main” as opposed to only “light” meals 
can be bought. But as many snack bars have a table or 
two as well as their shelves and high stools, the dividing 
line between cafeterias and snack bars is blurred. It has 
long been blurred between snack bars and milk bars, 
which form the largest form of undertaking in the trade. 
There are five big firms—three in London and two in 
the provinces—which between them operate nearly 100 
out of the thousand or so milk bars in the country. A 
chain of 20 establishments may not sound a large 
business, but the annual turnover may well exceed 
£250,000. 


* 


Milk bars were unknown in this country until 1935. 
Their rapid development before the war was indirectly 
helped by the Milk Marketing Board, which made 2 
payment to them, proportionate to their consumption 
of milk, for the purpose of advertising their milk shakes 
and milk soups. When the war came and milk was short 
they had to find other things-to sell, and it was then 
that they started to provide snack meals. Since the war 


* milk drinks have not regained their prewar popularity 


—partly perhaps because people drink more milk ai 
home. The price no longer favours the milk bars, They 
used to get a discount from the wholesaler in proportion 
to the amount of milk they bought ; for a flourishing 
chain of milk bars, this might be as much as ro per ceni. 
Now they always have to pay the full wholesale price. 
A milk shake that cost 4d. in 1938 now sells at 9d., a! 
which price the retailer's profit margin -and the 
customer’s demand are both lower than they were 
before the war. The demand could no doubt be 
stimulated by reviving the national publicity for milk 
sales—and that may well happen now that there is again 
a surplus of milk. 

Meanwhile proprietors have wasted no time crying 
over unwanted milk. They do better out of the cups of 
tea that the customer buys instead. Indeed, at some 200 
cups per lb, it would be best if all their sales were cups 
of tea. Theydo not work to the same profit margin 0 
all that they sell. The margin on tea can be set against 
other things about which the customer has a more than 
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usually tough price resistance ; so can the margin on 
coffee. In the same way sandwich prices rarely reflect 
their relative costs. The more expensive varieties, the 
chicken and smoked salmon, are often better value than 
the lettuce or tomato sandwich. The customer likes a 
varied menu, but he will rarely pay more than about 
25. for a sandwich whatever it is made of. 

(here have been other changes in public taste. 
Customers now show a preference for well-known 
brands of fruit squash or ice-cream or whatever it 
might be. Ice-cream was a firm favourite after the war, 
but its popularity has fallen markedly—partly because 
sweets have become plentiful. This may be inconvenient 
for the milk bar company that makes its own ice-cream 
—and, indeed, for everyone, for ice-cream, unless sold 
ready wrapped, is one of the most profitable lines. But 
such adjustments have continually to be made. Cheaper 
ham, at least, has helped the snack bar trade at every 
level, for the ham sandwich is still by far the most 
popular. 

On nutritional grounds it is clearly a pity that the 
public should give up milk shakes and resort to cups 
of tea. Is it also a danger to health that more people 
should eat the kind of food that is sold over the snack 
bar ? This includes just the foods that most readily 
carry bacteria; milk itself, cooked meat, salads, 
synthetic cream and ice-cream. None of the recent 
outbreaks of food poisoning has been attributed to a 
snack bar ; the majority are traced to meals in schools 


Notes of the 


Conscription and 
Commitments 


| is plain that when Parliament meets again in the 
autumn there will be a row over the length of national 
service, So much was clear from the Labour speeches that 
followed Mr Crookshank’s announcement last week of the 
Government’s decision to maintain the two-year period 
‘iter the end of this year, The 1948 National Service Act 
expires on January ist next, but it can be extended by 
order-in-couneil. The Government proposes to extend it, 
apparently for another five years. The order-in-council will 
have to be introduced early in the next session, but some 
‘une next year the Government will also bring in a new 
national service Bill designed to extend the reserve liabilities 
vt national servicemen. At present their obligations come to 
‘a end when they complete their period of service in the 
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or industrial canteens. But a snack bar that is selling 
salmonella sandwiches is not easily identified. As the 
victims are scattered and unknown to each other the: 
cause of the infection does not leap to the eye as it does 
when an entire school takes to its bed after dinner. Not 
that there is any evidence that snack bars cause more 
food poisoning than restaurants. They do cause more 
anxiety, because what the eye sees the heart has good. 
reason to grieve over. It too often happens that under 
the customer’s eyes sandwiches are pressed together 
with a suspect palm, the counter is wiped with a dirty 
cloth, the food is spread out for the flies. But dramatic 
newspaper stories about mass poisonings are teaching 
people to be wary of the dingy haunt with the dirty net 
curtains and the curling sandwiches. They are learning 
to prefer the bar where the food is protected by glass 
cates and transparent wrapping. 

As a nation that is being driven to the bar by high 
wages, the British ought to set about making snack food 
a speciality. At present, at all but the best snack bars, 
there is too much saffron and too little imagination. But 
the “ popular ” clientéle likes its food highly coloured ; 
and except in a few (usually expensive) “ butteries ”, 
there has been little attempt to reach the more discrim- 
inating customer. Even without that attempt, however, 
the trade can expect a widening market—not, it is true, 
a return to the palmy days of the empty domestic larder, 
but certainly to a steadily increasing custom among 


young people. 


Week 





Territorial Army. The new Bill will arrange for them to be 
transferred to the “ Z” and “ G” reserves ; they will then 
gradually replace the conscripts of the second world war 
on whom these reserves at present wholly depend. 

This is a logical step, which ought not to arouse much 
criticism. Those Labour MPs, however, who have been 
pressing for a cut in the national service period see their 
arguments reinforced by the change in the general inter- 
national situation. But if the diplomatic climate is milder, 
it has not yet produced any curtailment of Britain's overseas 
commitments. If the Korean truce can be made permanent 
and a settlement can be reached with Egypt, then commit- 
ments might be reduced to a degree that would ailow 
the term of national service to be reconsidered. But at the 
moment the strategic arguments which forced the Labour 
Government in 1950 to extend the period from eighteen 
months to two years remain unaltered. Of the Army and 
Air Force men serving overseas, 42 per cent are national 
servicemen. If their term of service were to be cut, the 
turnover im overseas units would be increased to the point 
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where it would be well-nigh impossible to maintain reason- 
able fighting efficiency, while a, wholly ~ disproportionate 
number of men would be in the transport pipeline. 

Until the overseas commitments can be reduced, the 
argument about national service is thus somewhat unreal. 
Even if the situation improves, it is by no means certain 
that a simple reduction in the present two-year period 
would be the best course. Mr Head, in the freer days of 
Opposition and in the less onerous military circumstances 
before the Korean war, once advocated a radical change, 
under which the fighting services would be manned wholly 
by regulars but all young men would be called up for six 
months basic all-service training. It would be interesting to 
know if Mr Head revived this theory during the review of 
the defence structure held last winter. Certainly a change 
is not precluded by the decision to extend the present 
system. Whatever period the order-in-council may lay down, 
the Government can step in at any time ; and its critics 
should at least realise that no Government will retain the 
unpopular conditions of national service a moment longer 
than its conscience will allow. 


No Overhaul for the Civil Service 


R ATTLEE severely criticised, last week, the forth- 
M coming review by a Royal Commission of pay, hours 
and conditions in the civil service. He did so on the 
grounds that it would merely duplicate, and indeed weaken, 
the Whitley Council machinery now handling these 
matters. If the commission’s terms of reference were so 
interpreted as to make it merely an umpire in that non-stop 
Test match in which the civil service unions and associations 
bowl and the establishment division of the Treasury keeps 
its wicket as best it can, Mr Attlee’s criticism would be well 
justified ; and the mere fact that twenty years, the traditional 
interval, had passed since the last review would be an 
inadequate reason for interfering with present procedures. 
More widely interpreted, however—and Mr Butler’s reply 
suggests that the interpretation will be wide—the terms of 
reference could cover a revision of the actual rules of the 
game. This is not a question within the competence of 
the players, nor can it properly be settled—as Mr Attlee 
would seem to prefer—merely by Government decision 
as a matter of policy. 

A more serious criticism is that the question both of “ the 
principles which should govern pay” and of possibly 
desirable changes “ within the framework of the existing 
superannuation scheme ” is logically and practically linked 
with a much wider question which the Royal Commission 
is not empowered to consider: that of the relations between 
the civil service and comparable occupations in the outside 
world, and between its own constituent parts. There is, 
for example, little movement between the home and the 
colonial civil services, and almost no interchange between 
the civil service and local government, the academic world, 
and business. This is wasteful of manpower and deplorably 
narrowing to the administrator’s experience. 

Cohesion and continuity are indeed valuable things, and 
a certain price may justifiably be paid in order to avoid the 
temptations of a possibly divided loyalty, and to preserve 
that disinterested integrity of which British administration 
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is rightly proud. In view, however, of the enormous changes 
both in the size and in the role and competence of the 
modern civil service, it is almost unbelievable that the rules 
framed to suit earlier conditions are really above all criticism. 
If it is time for a review of the civil servant’s pay, hours and 
conditions “against the background” as Mr Butler said 
“of the modern society in which he has to work,” ;t js 
more than time for a review of his place in that society. 
Without such a review, any conclusions about the 
“ principles” to which negotiators should work are |ikely 
to be unrealistic and empty. The Royal Commission may 
not be superfluous ; but it is, perforce, tackling the job 
from the wrong end. 


Lessons from Vienna 


HE new move made by the Soviet government in Austria 
has valuable lessons for the statesmen and diplomatists 
of the West who are trying to decide what Malenkov and 
Molotov really mean and how best to treat them. The 
Soviet government has by-passed the three other occupa- 
tion powers and has dealt direct with the Austrian govern- 
ment about the future peace treaty. This is the first lesson: 
that Moscow is trying a new way to divert Austria from 
the western camp. If, after the elections in Western 
Germany next month, the Bonn government is presided over 
by anyone but Dr Adenauer, then it may be presumed there 
will be moves from the Soviet side to open téte-d-téte 
talks with the Federal Government’s representative. 

The Note from Moscow to Vienna, followed by similar 
messages to the western foreign ministers, demands that 
the Austrians themselves shall decide independently to 
withdraw support from the abbreviated draft treaty that 
was put forward for discussion by the three western govern- 
ments a year ago. It reveals, too, that the Austrian 
government sent a memorandum to Moscow on its own 
account last June, in which it approved the Soviet suggestion 
to continue talks through diplomatic channels. The next 
government in Federal Germany will certainly also claim the 
right to enter into direct relations with Moscow. 

It was originally an American idea to offer for inspection 
by the Russians a bare skeleton of a treaty, in which their 
claims to German assets in Austria and many other points 
had been omitted. Nobody seriously expected that the 
Russians would accept it as a basis for reopening talks. In 
fact, they did not even answer the last western Note pro- 
posing this course and the shock tactics seemed to have 
proved worse than useless. But the second lesson of the 
present Russian move may well be that this bold kind o! 
diplomacy pays better, in dealing with Moscow, than 
Whitchall’s more gentlemanly methods.. If the West uses 
aggressive tactics and makes exaggerated demands instead 
of offering concessions and stating minimum terms, the 
men in the Kremlin can save face by getting the western 
side’s excess demands reduced. Then they can, if they 
really wish to relax tension, safely proceed to offer con- 
cessions themselves. They have always had the advantage 
of being able to offer to stop doing something they should 
not have done in the first place, as Sir Winston Churchill 
has pointed out. The West might try the same practice. 
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De Gasperi’s Fall 


ic fall of Signor De Gasperi marks the end of an era 
T iot only for Italy but for Western Europe. With Mr 
Re M. Schuman and Dr Adenauer, he was one of the 
architects Of European union, who never allowed anyone 
ro {orget that in this aim he saw the best hope of re-estab- 
lishing Eurepe’s prestige and influence beside those of the 
giant powers. With his eclipse Dr Adenauer alone is left, 
ind he faces a crucial election in a month’s time. Whatever 
comes of that election it is to be expected that new political 

will emerge as new personalities appear. 

When a few weeks have passed the long premiership of 
Siznor De Gasperi may already be looked back to as some- 
thing of a golden age, in which Italy enjoyed good govern- 

ind freedom, both at the same time. As his biographer 

s in a book reviewed elsewhere in this issue (p. 385) 

isk has been arduous. When Signor De Gasperi came 
to power in 194§ his country, lying in ruins from the war, 
was still widely regarded abroad as an ex-enemy. Today, 
iithough insufficient importance is often attached to the 
trend of events in Rome, Italy is one of the leading members 
yt the Atlantic Pact. At home, real wages are 20 per cent 
higher and the production, index stands around 150 com- 
pared with the nineteen thirties ; 110 billion lire a year are 
being spent on the first comprehensive programme of 
development ever. to be undertaken in the south ; land 
relorm has been pushed to the limit of what is politically 
practicable in the country as a whole ; and, by its import 
policies, the government has begun to succeed in making 
Italian industry more competitive. 

Not for over seven years had anyone other than Signor 
De Gasperi been asked to form a government in Rome until 
President Einaudi last Sunday, approached the right-of- 
centre Christian Democrat, Signor Piccioni, a man of 61. 
He has been in the last four governments and has long been 
regarded as one of the two or three most likely successors 
‘o Signor De Gasperi. The latter’s fall, after the narrow 
but apparent victory of the centre coalition in the June 
elecions, was due primarily to the lack of support from 
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the left centre. If Signor Piccioni can get some of the 
Monarchists to give him‘ even passive support from the 
right by abstaining from voting, he may yet be able to 
perform the trick of forming a “ De Gasperi government 
without De Gasperi.” There is, however, a chance that 
the former prime minister might become Signor Piccioni’s 
Foreign Minister. Even so, confidence has been severely 
Shaken. Italy can‘ no longer count on a stable govern- 
ment and Signor De Gasperi will not have the power to 
pursue his previous European policy with the old vigour 
and clarity. 


Nigerians in Conference 


Ee conference between Nigerian political leaders. and 
the Colonial Office began under the presidency of Mr 
Lyttelton last week, Although the chasm between the 
northern and southern point of view seems unbridgeable 
in terms of the past statements on both sides, it was a major 
achievement to bring the leaders to the relatively neutral 
ground of Carlton House Terrace. It may yet be that com- 
promise is attainable through a prolonged “hanging of 
heads ”—as Africans put it—in private conclave. Both 
northerners and southerners at least agree in wishing 
Nigeria to remain as a unity, realising the importance for 
Africa as a whole of bringing into existence an independent 
state of 31,000,000 Africans. Although the North considers 
that it holds all the cards in economic matters (a northern 
spokesman remarked this week that the North could 
starve the South out at any time) its leaders appreciate 
that the whole area is interdependent, and that social 
and economic progress will be slowed down unless it 
remains so. 

The southern leaders, and especially Dr Azikiwe and 
Mr Awolowo, have taken their stand on early independence 
—by 1956. Mr Lyttelton had to concede that discussions 
might consider this date. But the southern leaders may 
find that they are compelled to trade early independence 
for their own regions against their political influence in the 
rich and undeveloped North and “ Middle Belt.” The North 
is taking its stand on independence from the South ; more 
particularly on its right to run and recruit its own public 
services so that it can prevent these from falling entirely 
into the hands of educated southerners, who increasingly 
appear as an alien, and not over-honest, bureaucracy. The 
South thus stands to lose a hinterland for the exercise of - 
its talents, now being trained in thousands in its own 
university and overseas. 

The strength of the North’s position is impressive, and 
so far efforts by southern Nigerian nationalists to split its 
solidarity have had little effect. If Nigeria’s federal structure 
is to be saved, as is infinitely to be desired, Dr Azikiwe and 
Mr Awolowo may find that they will be advised to make 
concessions if not about the date, then certainly about the 
exact form of Nigerian independence. The Colonial 
Office is in a more than usually strong position to act as 
honest broker, in as much as it can point to the steady 
progress of the Gold-Coast towards Dominion status, and 
also to the new Gambian constitution, as evidence of British 
consistency and good will.in making West African seif- 
government a reality. 
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Kenya’s Future 


T will soon be a year since the Mau Mau insurrection 

burst into flame. It will have been a costly year for 
the colony, costly in life, money and good will. The build- 
ing up and deployment of large military police and infor- 
mation forces, and the ensuing growth of the strength and 
proficiency of the Kikuyu home guard have at last turned 
the scales against the terrorists—but even now, though 
harried and bombed, they can still mount strikes in bands 
of over 100 which inflict heavy casualties. It is now recog- 
nised in Kenya that, though its grip on the Kikuyu has 
been broken and its bid to overturn the government 
defeated, the terrorist organisation will prevent a return 
to peaceful associations for a long time yet in disturbed 
areas. Prolongation of bloodshed, furthermore, is having 
incalculable effects on race relations throughout Africa. 

But there are still few signs that either the settlers’ leaders 
or the government in Kenya have constructive ideas about 
the inauguration of a new era. The absorption of their 
energies in the fighting keeps bitterness and the sense of 
grievance alive for lack of more hopeful topics of dis- 
cussion. Settlers’ leaders significantly expressed fears 
about the shortage of manpower—white manpower—when 
the Lancashire Fusiliers left the colony, thus underlining 
their dependence on Britain and the frailty of Kenya’s past 
settlement policies. Former talk about the settlers taking 
full power seems to have died down. Nothing, apparently, 
will happen until “ circumstances permit” a conference of 
representatives of all races about the political future ; 
meanwhile little has been said or printed to suggest that 
the settlers have any agreed programme to offer—beyond 
the “ bowler-hatting ” of colonial civil servants of whom 
they have made scapegoats, and ill-informed denunciations 
of “Indian imperialism.” Settlers assert that they fore- 
warned the government about Mau Mau ; but their fore- 
sight does not seem to extend to the post Mau Mau period. 

This is unfortunate. To win the confidence of Africans 
and Asians in European leadership, some demonstration of 
leadership, other than prowess in guerrilla warfare, is neces- 
sary. The settlers have had Mr Troup’s report on agri- 
culture, and the Royal Commission’s report will appear in 
time. Rehabilitation of “deeply indoctrinated ” terrorists 
is starting, and the welfare schemes so unpopular before the 
emergency are being inaugurated. But no clear picture of 
Kenya’s future emerges ; no framework; within which the 
much-talked-of racial political co-operation can take place, 
has been sketched. Both the Colonial Office and the 
settlers will have to think more quickly on these issues— 
and not for Kenya’s good alone. 
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Morning Calm in Svea 


HE prisoners are coming home at last. Koreans, 

Americans, Britons, and men from a dozen other United 
Nations armies have begun their journey home from the 
prison camps where some of them have been held by the 
Communists for as long as three years. The joy with which 
their families and friends welcome them will be shared by 
all the peoples of the free world ; but it must, for some 
time at least, be tempered by anxiety about the fate of the 
large numbers still unaccounted for. A Red Cross team 
has at last been permitted to enter North Korea to help 
prisoners during the last days of their captivity ; but it 
seems that the Communists will severely restrict its move- 
ments, and it may never be possible to trace some of the 
United Nations soldiers who, although identified by fellow- 
prisoners as having survived capture, are not produced at 
Panmunjom. ‘ 

Nevertheless, the general atmosphere in Korea has been 
transformed by the signing of the armistice. The guns 
have fallen silent and the casualty lists are being closed. 
The opposing armies have not wholly relaxed, but the 
strain on men’s nerves is now relieved by the creation of 
an evacuated zone between the lines. The “ neutral 
nations ” have sent in their teams to supervise the terms of 
the armistice and to help in the disposal of prisoners, 
Korea, the “ land of morning calm,” is beginning to recover 
some of the quiet that earned it its ancient name. 

The skies are by no means cloudless. First reports 
indicate that the Communists are still proving suspicious 
and obstructive, even over the modest proposals for 
reciprocal action put forward by Red Cross and neutral 
teams. Intricate problems lie ahead, almost untouched as 
yet—for example, the question of withdrawing the opposing 
armies. And President Rhee’s intentions remain obscure. 
Yet the armistice must inevitably grow stronger with every 
day that its machinery moves forward, however slowly ; and 
the idea that fighting might be started again, whether by the 
Communists or by South Korean intransigents, is one that 
the passing of time may make fantastic for all but the 
President himself. 


Libya and Britain 


FTER months of negotiation and bargaining, relations 
between Britain and the twenty-month-old Kingdom 
of Libya have at last been defined and stabilised ; last week 
a treaty of friendship and alliance was signed in Benghazi. 
The Libyans’ determination to make the most of their new 
independence, their inexperience in matters of treaty-draft- 
ing and the intricacy of the arrangements for stationing 
British forces in the country, have combined to make pro- 
gress slow. In the event, the outcome is satisfactory ‘© 
both parties. 

The main object of the: British has been to retain the 
military facilities that they have enjoyed since the wa’. 
This they have done. The position of the British troops 
in Libya has been regularised, and the rights and faciliuc: 
granted to the British military authorities should make 1 
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Photocells on ex- 

haust is 7 

final stage of 
manufacture. 


PROGRESS 
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ELECTRONICS 


NE of the earliest electronic 
™* devices to strike the popular 
imagination was the photo- 
electric cell or “ electric eye ’’. 
The public became familiar 
with it as a gadget for 
mysteriously opening doors or 
sounding burglar alarms. 

The modern emissive photo- 
cell continues to perform these 
tasks, but in addition it is 
employed in a wide variety of 
control and measuring equip- 
ments, which are already in- 
dispensable to industry. 

Che cell contains a photo- 
sensitive cathode which emits 
electrons when light radiations 
fall upon it. This emission, or 
current, corresponds in strength 
to variations in the light 
intensity, even when minute, 
and when the current is 
amplified it can be used to 


Operate measuring, ns 
or control instruments. Wi 
suitable photo-cathode materi- 
als and, if necessary, with the aid 
of filters, these photocells can 
also be made sensitive to colour. 

Among the many applica- 
tions of photocells are high- 
speed counting, batching and 
sorting of mass-produced 
articles; inspecting for varia- 
tions in size or colour; control 
of temperature, smoke, liquid, 
position, printing register, or 
photographic exposure; safety 
devices in machines and fur- 
maces; and sound-heads in 
modern cinema projection 
equipment. 

Mullard photocells are used 
extensively for all these pur- 
poses, and research is con- 
stantly opening up new fields 
of application. 
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There are nearly 600 branches of Martins 
Bank Limited throughout England, Wales, 
The Isle of Man and Jersey at which the 
respective local managers will be honoured 
to subscribe themsélves “ Yours truly” 
should you need any of the Bank’s many 
services. 


MARTINS BANK 


Limited 


London District Office: 68, Lombard Street, E.C.3 


HEAD OFFICE: 
4, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2 


Total Assets (as at 30th June, 1953) £347,975,315 


Scotch 
Whisky | 


at tts best 


Even in these hurrying days there are no short 
cuts to greatness in Scotch whisky. Slowly and 
steadfastly Old Angus comes of age, gathering 
wisdom and authority with every passing year 
until maturity bri true perfection. 

Then — and onl aa — when it is smooth and 
subtle and full of ears, this noble Scotch is sent 
out into the world to show men the miracle that 
careful blending and rare patience in the ageing 
have achieved. 


OLD ANGUS 


A Noble Scotch— Blended for Connoisseurs i 
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and tree 


If nature is kind, a man may live in health 
to a hundred years, a tree to a thousand. 
Man’s knowledge of the chemistry of health 
ls increasing. Through science man is gradually 
making nature kinder and more predictable. 
Fisons are in the business of chemicals. 
Their main manufacture over the 

last hundred years has been 

chemical fertilizers to enrich the soil. 

But they make chemicals 

for medicine and industry, too. 


Fisons contribute to Britain’s harvests, 





health and wealth. 
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possible to retain and maintain this valuable base on the 
Mediterranean for the next twenty years at least. The 
Libyan government, for its part, has been anxious to make 
the most profitable use of its greatest asset—the country’s 
strategic position—without flouting nationalist amour- 
propre. In this also it has succeeded. In future, the British 
forces are to be as unobtrusive as possible and are to provide 
their own accommodation outside the towns. In the past 
their presence in urban areas and their occupation of 
precious and scanty accommodation have caused friction 
and resentment. Their legal rights and obligations have 
also been carefully defined to take account of Libyan 
susc -ptibilities. 

Much more important, for the next twenty years Libya 
is guaranteed generous financial aid to supplement its own 
scanty income and whatever other foreign aid it -may get 
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from such sources as the Point Four and the UN technical 
assistance programmes. For each of the next five years, 
Libya will get from Britain {2,750,000 towards balancing 
its budget, together with {1 million towards economic 
development. {A five-year economic plan is now being 
drawn up.) The Libyans can no longer count-on getting 
their budget deficit, however large, covered by British 
funds ; on the other hand, the British taxpayer will in 
future dig a good deal deeper into his pocket on behalf 
ot the Libyans. The leaders in neighbouring Egypt know 
they cannot themselves provide the strong economic sup- 
port which Libya needs. Unfortunately, however, they 
take no steps to curb the sound and fury of their press 
and radio, nor have they put a stop to the open Egyptian 
intrigues in Benghazi. All this has annoyed the Libyans a 
good deal and will no doubt stiffen their attitude towards 
the criticism and abuse which the Arab League can be 
expected to hand out to its newest member. 


Storm Signals in Turkish Politics 


|S Turkish government, under bombardment by Soviet 
complaints of the visits of British and American 
warships to Istanbul, has also been contending with political 
troubles at home. Early last month the small, highly 
conservative National Party was temporarily banned on the 
grounds that it was engaged in subversive activities under 
a religious cloak, and a widespread judicial investigation 
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into its records and activities was begun. The government, 
undeterred by the outcry this aroused amongst its political 
opponents, later introduced several measures designed to 
preserve the country’s political stability. The most 
important of these is to prevent the use of religion and 
religious feelings “ to secure political or personal influence 
or interest” ; it also aims at stopping the use of slanderous 
and insulting language at political meetings. 

It is conceivable, as Mr Menderes’s bitterest opponents 
assert, that the government has been acting with an eye 
on next year’s general elections, that it has wanted to strike 
down a potentially dangerous rival party and to prepare 
new ways of curbing the political activities of its opponents. 
But the government did not itself produce the charges 
against the National Party. Action was taken on the basis 
of accusations made by dissident members of the party 
who had quarrelled violently with their leaders about their 
alleged failure to restrict reactionary elements who were 
plotting to undo the Kemalist reforms. No one can be sure 
that the government’s efforts over the last year have really 
removed the sting from the latent forces of religious 
reaction ; few doubt that these could represent a grave 
danger to the state. 

If Mr Menderes failed to take adequate steps to safe- 
guard the institutions of Ataturk’s Republic, the Republican 
People’s Party would be the first to condemn him. Indeed, 
the party supported the law to prevent the political exploita- 
tion of religion, although it opposed the anti-slander clause. 
This latter clause is, of course, a double-edged weapon ; 
its wording is somewhat imprecise and it could be used to 
restrict unreasonably rights of assembly and expression. 
But there is nothing in the record of the Democratic Party 
government to suggest that it does not intend to do its 
best to play fair. Unless there is definite evidence to the 
contrary, it should be given the benefit of the doubt. 


The Farce of Food Rationing 


HE embarrassment of the Ministry of Food becomes 
greater every week. The foods it controls do not sell 
at existing prices, and these prices can be reduced only by 
throwing overboard the Government’s financial policy 
and increasing the subsidies, The worst problems are meat, 
bacon and milk. There have been reports that the three- 
pennyworth of meat that butchers are allowed to sell to ail 
comers will be raised to 6d. But that would be a super- 
fluous gesture indeed. A customer who will take more than 
her entitlement is already very welcome at the butcher’s, 
for the average person is spending only 2s. 3d. out of a 
theoretical limit of 2s. 6d. on each ration book. The bacon 
ration, equally, is a farce, for only about 80 per cent of it is 
sold. Lower prices will mean less profit on imported bacon 
and more subsidy on the home product. 

But the Ministry of Food’s stores are not only bulging 
with meat and bacon ; they are also stacked with tins of 
milk. Milk production still rises, although less liquid milk 
is being drunk, and an ever-increasing remainder goes to 
the manufacturers, who, so far this year, are getting 
about 25 per cent more milk than before the war. Most of 
this goes into condensed milk, stocks of which are mount- 
ing, while demand lags well below the prewar level. At that 
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time many people used it because even the full-cream 
variety was cheaper than fresh milk. But it is now more 
expensive, for it is not subsidised ; and it will be more 
expensive even after September 1st (when prices are to be 
reduced by between 1d. and 3d. a tin) and even though the 
usual seasonal rise has this week brought the price of fresh 
milk up to a record level. Could the surplus milk be turned 
into butter and cheese, which are still scarce ? The chief 
difficulty is again the subsidy, which is far heavier on home 
than on imported supplies. 

The root causé of all this chaos in food policy is the 
confused attempt to achieve two goals at the same time: to 
increasg food production at home and to advance towards a 
free market. The consumer has ruined the game by refusing 
to play. 


Subsistence Through Assistance 


DEAL of fuss was made recently about the few 
A thousand unemployed whom the end of “ extended 
benefit” would force on to national assistance and the 
means test. Yet the Assistance Board exists for that very 
purpose: to provide an income, enough for subsistence, for 
the few who have exhausted their right to insurance benefits 
or have never been eligible for them. What was never 
intended, in the postwar years when the social security 
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scheme was drawn up, was that people should have recourse 
on a large scale to the Assistance Board for grants to bring 
their insurance benefits up to the subsistence level. 

The extent to which this is happening is brought out in 
the Assistance Board’s latest report (Cmd. 8900) and illus- 
trated in the accompanying charts. The cost of living had 
risen so much between 1946, when the insurance benefits 
were fixed, and 1948, when the scheme came into force, that 
if an allowance for rent was added to the national assistance 
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scales, benefits actually started off below the subsisicnce 
level. Thus the board began its new career in July, 1948, 
by having to supplement over half a million people dr wing 
insurance benefits as well as providing a regular weekly 
income for nearly 300,000 others. Since then, the gap 
between insurance and subsistence has widened. By 1. <0. 
the allowance for a married couple, even exclusive of : ent. 
exceeded the comparable insurance benefit. For a \ car. 
from 1951-52, the benefit of the older retirement pensioners 
caught up national assistance, while other benefits were eft 
well behind. In 1952, however, imsurance benefits «{ 4)! 
kinds were equalised ; but they were not increased env agh 
to bring them up to the new assistance rate necessitated by 
the cuts in food subsidies. : 

Thus by June of this year nearly 1,700,000 weekly aliow- 
ances were being paid by the Assistance Board, of which 
Over I,100,000 were to supplement insurance benefits. U 111i] 
next year’s statutory review, any attempt to alter bencfits 
would be premature. But after the review has taken place 
the Government will have to decide whether the Assistance 
Board is to continue bolstering up national insurance on the 
present scale. If not, and an cffort is made to place benefits 
on a subsistence level and t» make this level inclusive of 
rent—a principle which all parties were once agreed on— 
the Government will have to impose a big increase in con- 
tributions. 


—p 


How Malaya Pays its Way 


RECENT newspaper headline stating that “ Malaya 

faces bankruptcy ” is a considerable distortion of the 
facts. It is true, as almost everyone in the Federation knows 
to his cost, that the prices of rubber and tin have latcly 
tumbled a long way from the peak levels reached in the 
early stages of the Korean war. Rubber has dropped from 
a 1951 average of 170 cents per pound ($1 Malayan 
2s. 4d.) to around 65 cents, and tin from $527 per picu! to 
around $295. And, since this year’s Malayan budget was 
based on an estimated average price for rubber of 75 cents 
and for tin of $480, Federal revenue, depending largely on 
export duties, is a long way below estimates. But it is wrong 
to jump to the conclusion that this is therefore a crisis which 
must mean slashing expenditure on either the emergency 
or the development of social services. The background 
to the Malayan Government's financial position is surpris- 
ingly strong. 

Revenue in the calendar years 1950 to 1952 was, respec- 
tively, $433, $735 and $725 million. Last year expenditure 
almost exactly equalled revenue, which meant that a surplus 
of $322 million from the previous period was carried 
forward into 1953. The budgeted deficit for this year is $07 
million and this has already been met by a $100 million 
loan, Although, therefore, the fall in commodity prices w:!! 
mean a much larger deficit than originally expected, there ' 
considerably more than enough in the surplus to mect it. 
As to the future, the existing price levels of rubber and tin 
imply a government revenue of about $500 million ; this 
may rise as income tax begins to take more effect. Norma! 
expenditure, apart from the emergency, runs at just abou! 
this figure. 

The problem, therefore, is to finance emergency 
measures. Their current cost runs at a rate of about $200 
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million a yeat, but this year has probably seen the peak ; 
on the other hand, whatever happens the cost can only be 
scaled down gradually. Malaya, however, has probably been 
more successful so far than any other country in recent 
history in paying for its war out of current earnings. Public 
debt only amounts to $220 million ; it would be legitimate 
ro increase it and the government’s credit is good. Natur- 
ally, the bare bones of these statistics leave out of account 
rhe question of increased aid from Britain, the hot dispute 
about the equity or wisdom of maintaining heavy duties on 
rhe rubber industry at a moment when the world market is 
poor, and the need for capital expenditure to develop 
Malaya’s resources. But they do show. that the Federal 
government is far indeed from “ bankruptcy.” 


The Supreme Soviet Meets 


ussia’s seldom-convened parliament, the Supreme 
R Council or Soviet, began its new session only a few 
hours before The Econemist went to press, and at this stage 
only provisional comments can be made. Some clues to 
the political puzzle of the last few weeks may emerge when 
the Supreme Soviet reaches the second and last item on its 
brief agenda, the approval of decrees issued by its own 
Presidium.. For the moment, however, the only direct 
reference to the fall of Beria has been contained in the new 
order of precedence among the Russian leaders. Malenkov 
is now followed by Molotov and Nikita Khrushchev, the 
first secretary of the Party. 

Without any political prelude, the Soviet sat down to its 
long overdue task of approving the budget. The speech 
which it heard from the Finance Minister, Arseni Zverev, 
contained so many gaps that it must have left the delegates 
almost as much in the dark as the outside observer. Mr 
Zverev’s task was certainly not am enviable one. The revenue 
side of his budget had been reduced for him by the moves 
to woo the consumer which followed Stalin’s death. ‘The 
big cut in retail prices, which involved a reduction of the 
turnover tax on consumer goods, diminished his main source 
of income. State borrowing has also been reduced. Finally, 
the need to placate. the peasants, who seem to be now the 
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regime’s biggest problem (it will be recalled that one of 
the charges against Beria referred to grave mishandling 
of agriculture), has forced Mr Zverev to cut by nearly half 
the tax levied on farmers’ income from their private plots. 
This last was never a major source of revenue,’ and the: 
political gain probably outweighs the economic loss ; but all 
the cuts combined must have left a big hole in the Soviet 
exchequer. 

In spite of this, Mr Zverev has budgeted for a bigger 
income, a larger expenditure and a surplus of nearly 13,000 
million roubles. It is apparently hoped that a bigger turn- 
over and a more economic use of resources by state enter- 
prises will increase both their profits and the share of the 
tax-collector. Yet, as can be seen in the accompanying table, 
the bulk of the increase is to come from the now huge un- 
specified source described as “ other revenue.” 


Russian Defence in the Dark 


nN the expenditure side of the Soviet budget, the 
O enigmatic word “other” again accounts for more 
than half of the estimated increase. Although social and 
cultural services and grants to the national economy are 
increased in absolute terms, their shares of the total budget 
are to be cut. Admitted expenditure on defence is being 
reduced in both absolute and relative terms. But while a 
genuine cut in Soviet arms spending would obviously be a 
most welcome happening, it will not command much 
credence until more information is provided about the large 
unspecified items of expenditure. 

It is astonishing that Mr Zverev did not try to make 
more political capital out of his announcement of a reduced 
estimate for arms. The Kremlin may have feared that the 
West would take it as a sign of weakness ; it may have been 
equally worried about the reaction of the Russian military 
diehards, who are now in such a strong position. At all 
events, Mr Zverev wrapped up his sweet pill in an un- 
appetising coating: “ Taking into account the new threat 
of aggression from enemies of peace, the defence budget 
amounts to 110,200 million roubles, which will ensure the 
further improvement of our valiant arrfied forces.” In this 
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way was introduced the first slight decrease in visible 
defence expenditure since 1947. 

It is common knowledge that not all Soviet defence costs 
fall under “defence” in the budget. Thus, the building 
of arms factories comes under “ grants to the national 
economy,” and the maintenance of MVD troops and pos- 
sibly atomic projects would be covered by “ other expendi- 
ture ” (though atomic research may also be partly included 
under education). The “ defence” item, however, is not 
entirely meaningless. It presumably covers the upkeep of 
troops and the actual purchase of their conventional 
weapons. Moreover, as can be seen from the figures below, 
there has in the past been a clear relation between the real 
military effort and the share of the total budget allotted to 
“ defence.” 


Percentage of Expenditure Allotted to “ Defence.” 
1932 1938 1942 1948 1950 1952* 1953* 
3.4 18.7 59.3 17.9 20.1 23.9 20.8 


*—Estimates. 


This time, however, the picture is obscured not only by 
the swollen proportions of the unspecified items but also 
by Mr Zverev’s tone. The whole budget, indeed, tends to 
strengthen the impression that the Soviet leaders are still 
undecided how to apportion their scarce resources and what 
posture to adopt towards the West. 


Nursing in Mental Hospitals 


HE latest report of the Board of Control (HMSO, 6d.) 
+ shows another increase last year in the number of 
patients in mental hospitals. A steady increase, in spite of 
the advance in methods of treatment in recent years, is an 
inevitable accompaniment of an ageing population. Unfor- 
tunately, the accommodation has not kept pace with the 
greater numbers ; and the Board of Control points out that 
there were 17,522 more patients in the mental hospitals 
than they were designed to receive. Besides this over- 
crowding in the hospitals, the mental deficiency institutions 
have a waiting list of nearly 9,000. 

There has, however, been welcome evidence lately that 
the mental health services are receiving much more official 
attention than they used to. In making the capital alloca- 
tions to the regional hospital boards for 1954-55, the 
Minister announced that he is setting aside a special reserve 
for the provision of more accommodation in mental hos- 
pitals. Schemes financed from this reserve are to be 
additional to any schemes for the mental hospital service 
included in the boards’ ordinary capital programmes. 

The greatest problem facing the mental hospital service 
is, however, the shortage of nursing staff. Last year, 
according to the Board of Control’s report, the numbers of 
trained nurses, and of student nurses, counting both men 
and women together, remained. stationary. Since the 
wastage among student nurses is extremely high—8o per 
cent for the women, compared with 40 per cent in general 
nursing—any falling off in the number of students will have 
a serious effect on the number of trained nurses later on. 
Hitherto, mental hospitals have diluted their trained nurses 
with “ nursing assistants.” These are to be distinguished 
from the state-enrolled assistant nurses of general hospitals, 
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for they have no recognised course of training at all. The 
Ministry of Health recognises that the nursing shortage 
cannot be relieved except by the employment of even more 
nursing assistants, but it suggests that they should be viven 
special courses of instruction. Mr Macleod has pointed out 
that in general hospitals the recruitment of assistant nurses 
has actually been accompanied by an increase in trained and 
student nurses to record levels. There has, however. been 
no mention of salaries. Are potential trained mental nurses 
going to be satisfied with rates of pay in training that are 
so little different from those of nursing assistants and even 
laundry maids ? 


Research at the Bedside 


ITTLE use has so far been made of the Minister of 
Health’s power, under the National Health Service Act, 
to promote medical research. This is partly because no one 
has known how the power should be exercised and what 
should be the relation between research projects promoted 


‘by the hospitals and those organised by the Medical 


Research Council. At one time the Minister appeared to 
want all research schemes to receive the council’s approval, 
which would have given it a most undesirable monopoly. 
To clarify the matter, therefore, a joint committee of the 
Medical Research Council and the Minister’s advisory 
medical committee was set up, and its report was published 
recently as a White Paper (HMSO, 9d.). 

The committee was concerned solely with clinical, not 
fundamental, research, which implies “research into the 
mechanisms and causation of disease including its preven- 
tion and cure.” Its proposals are three-fold. The Medical 
Research Council has already greatly expanded its own 
clinical research facilities in recent years. This trend will 
now be accelerated by the committee’s proposal that a 
central Clinical Research Board should be established and 
made responsible to the council. Its purpose is to promote 
research that needs to be done on a national basis—thera- 
peutic trials of new drugs are an obvious example—and 
which falls outside the scope of the hospitals, such as 
epidemiological studies. Secondly, decentralised research 
in non-teaching hospitals is to be encouraged. Where it is 
paid for by the Exchequer, and not from endowment 
moneys, an annual report on each project will have to be 
submitted to the Ministry and every fifth year these progress 
reports will themselves be reported on by the Clinical 
Research Board. This is a necessary safeguard that public 
money is not being wasted. The important point is that 
hospitals will be able to rely on a regular sum for simple 
clinical investigations, some of which may in the long run 
actually save money. 

Clinicians have often been deterred from undertaking 
research because it is badly paid. The most far-reaching 0! 
the committee’s proposals is therefore the recommendation 
that careers in clinical research should be equated with 
careers in the health service, provided that clinical training 
and responsibility are maintained. To carry out this recom- 
mendation may raise more practical difficulties than the 
committee appears to realise. But the general principle— 
that transfer from research to practice and back again shovid 
be made easy—will win general support 
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The Boothbyites 


I have read the article in your 
e of August 1st on foreign affairs and 
pirticularly Anglo-American relations. 
Chere is litthe point im taking the dis- 
sion further here, since your view is 
well known and consistently expounded. 
For the sake of factual accuracy, how- 
ever, it ought to be pointed out that 
there is a tremendous weight of opinion 
in this country which is disquieted lest 
a concern for Anglo-American friend- 
ship should produce a servility and then 
a reaction of violent dislike.’ It does no 
good to dismiss this widely felt appre- 
hension as the view of “ Bevanites and 
some Boothbyites.” 


One had noticed a parallel tendency 
to dismiss certain economic policies as 
: views of a small minority of which 
Sir Robert Boothby is a distinguished 
member. The policies in question, 
which presumably constitute “ Booth- 
byism,” are based on a strengthening of 
the economic system which includes the 
Sterling “Area and Europe, which is 
ffectively the same as the European 
Payments Union and which it is the 
um of the Strasbourg Plan to consqli- 
late in other ways as well. No one 
would deny the importance of Sir 
Robert’s contribution to these ideas. 
Nevertheless it ought to be added that 
Conservative Party’s “ Imperial 
Policy” is in this sense Boothbyite. The 
metaphor of British foreign interests as 
system of three overlapping circles 
(commonwealth, European and Atlan- 
is Sir Winston Churchill’s and Mr 
Eden’s. The National Conference of 
the Conservative Party has repeatedly 
xone on record for such a view, last 
year especially in an amendment carried 
by acclamation on its principal external 
iffairs resolutions. 


In the Labour Party, Mr Attlee has 
recently spoken of the vital importance 
strengthening EPU. Mr Jay has 
‘mphasised the primary need to build 
ip the Commonwealth’s economy and 
the Party’s official policy statement talks 
n the same sense. These are_ hardly 
* Bevanite ” utterances. 


The Working Party which prepared 
‘he Strasbourg Plan was presided over 
y Sir Cecil Kisch, and contained such 
-conomists as Mr Paul Bareau, Mr 
Brech and Mr Page. The European 
league for Economic Co-operation, in 
i's study of “Trade Relations between 
curope and the Commonwealth” and 
‘Le resolutions of its Westminster and 
Brussels Conferences, has subscribed to 
views basically the same.as appear in the 


Strasbourg Plan. Earlier still, Signor 


Letters to the Editor 


Pella put forward a project since named 
after him, for the creation of a prefer- 
ential area concerning Europe and its 
overseas associates, which attracted 
much favourable comment at the time. 

Sir Robert has truly a formidable 
army ! It might, in fact, be as well not 
to belittle this “ minority” too harshly, 
lest we should ask to know where and 
who the majority is—Yours faithfully, 
House of Commons PreTeR BAKER 


{This is not the place to. discuss the 
wider issues of foreign policy raised in 
Mr Baker’s letter. There are, however, 


two specific points that should be made in 
reply : — 


1. Mr Baker puts the word “ minority ” 
in quotation marks, but it is not a quotation 
from the Note in The Economist to which 
he refers. We would agree that the various 
groups of people who, in their ways 
and for their various reasons, advocate 
a softer turn in British foreign policy are 
certainly not numerically negligible, and 
perhaps not a minority at all. That is 
what we find so alarming; it is what led 
us two weeks ago to express the opinion 
that the present period is “the most 
dangerous since the end of the war.” We 
very much fear that the most lasting result 
of the Prime Minister’s speech of May 11 
may be that it has made wishful softness 
(which we mean to be a politer euphemism 
for appeasement-mindedness) once again 
respectable. 

2. We have never derided Sir Robert 
Boothby’s economic ideas. We may not 
have agreed with every detail, but over 
the last ten years or so, as. a whole, we 
should have said that the economic ideas 
of the “ Boothbyites” and our own had 
run on closely parallel lines. We have con- 
sistently held that, in economic . matters, 
the facts of the postwar world compel 
Britain and most of the other non-dollar 
countries to steer a course different from 
that advocated by the Americans. What 
does alarm us is to see unwarranted and 
dangerous (as it seems to us) political con- 
clusions being drawn from these economic 
views.—EDITOoR.] 


The Market in Oil 


Smr—yYour article in the issue of July 
25th states that the system under which 
“prices for Middle East crude... 
remain linked to prices for crude oil at 
United States Gulf ports . . . has been 
much under fire by the Economic Co- 
operation Administration and its suc- 
cessor,” the Mutual Security Agency. 


The ECA and MSA have never 
attacked the system itself; they have 
merely asked for greater consistency in 
its application. The selection of the 
appropriate freight rate is the most 
important step in the proper solution of 
the system’s formulas. However, when 
we were financing Middle East crude 
oil, we felt that we could not use any 
other rate in working out the formulas 
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than the one actually charged our 
European “clients” for freight in com- 
pany fleet tankers—in recent years, the 
“London Award” rate. 


As you point out, the companies are 
caught in a three-way squeeze among 
the domestic producers in the United 
States, the governments of the Middle 
East producing countries, and the 
governments of consuming countries in 
Europe. For this reason, they may 
ultimately find it desirable to adopt: a 
pricing formula for both company fleet 
tanker rates and f.o.b. crude oil prices 
which appears reasonable to all three of 
these groups.—Yours faithfully, 

Cornetius J. Dwyer 
Mutual Security Agency, 
Washington, DC 


* 


Sir—Your article of July 25th rightly 
questions the relationship between the 
cost and price of Middle Eastern oil. 
There is, however, one very important 
aspect on the problem that you do not 
mention. Oil is the principal naturdf 
resource of the Middle East and it has 
in the past been expoited with compara- 
tively little regard for the peoples of the 
area. To-day the impossibility of estab- 
lishing a realistic price for oil which can 
be produced for as little as $2 a ton gives 
the western world a chance to break the 
cycle of poverty in the Middle East and 
provide it with the capital it needs so 
badly. The area will receive perhaps as 
much as £260 million each year in 
royalties under the new profit-sharing 
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agreements and these funds can play a 
vitally important role in helping to raise 
the living standards of the Middle 
Eastern peoples. 


Unfortunately there is one very serious 
difficulty. Except in Iraq where develop- 
ment in irrigation, flood control, trans- 
port and many other directions is already 
well in hand the countries richest in oil 
are poorest in potentialities for economic 
development. The countries of the 
Fertile Crescent receive only small 
transit dues although they offer the 
greatest scope for development. It 
seems that the need for a regional invest- 
ment organisation perceived both 
officially and by academic observers 
several years ago is greater to-day than 
ever. If this difficulty can be overcome 
the maintenance of the link between 
American production costs and the world 
price of oil will enable the west to assist 
an undeveloped region without bringing 
into existence a debtor-creditor relation- 
ship or the suspicions that an aid pro- 
gramme can so easily engender.—Yours 
faithfully, S. J. LANGLEY 
Oxford 


* 


Trading in “Know-How” 


Sir—Your article of July 18th points to 
the danger that the UN expanded pro- 
gramme of Technical Assistance may 
be stunted for lack of money. You 
contrast the programme’s “modest but 
solid achievements ” with the “ imprac- 
tical schemes frequently mooted for the 
development of backward countries.” A 
major hindrance to such schemes— 
which are mooted only because they are 
urgently needed—is the inability of 
many under-developed countries to 
absorb capital fruitfully, due to lack of 
qualified personnel. It is precisely this 
lack which the UN Programme is 
designed to meet. 


Britain’s contribution to the pro- 
gramme can be called a bargain invest- 
ment from the standpoint of the sterling 
area balance of payments, Even on the 
narrow question of the balance of 
advantage on technical assistance pay- 
ments, it is authoritatively estimated that 
so many experts have been supplied 
from the United Kingdom, and so many 
people trained, that payments from the 
TA fund which will reach us and our 
nationals in 1953 would total $3 million 
against the $1.4 million we subscribed. 


You draw attention to the fact that in 
the first two financial periods when the 
budgets were each for $20 million, 
Britain reduced her pledge from 
£760,000 to £450,000. The grant voted 
by the General Assembly, including 
the United Kingdom, for 1953 was $25 
million. Full restoration in relation to 
the increased budget requirement, there- 
fore, would put Britain’s contribution at 
£950,000, which is roughly equivalent 
to the annual amount pledged by Britain 
to the Colombo Plan Technical Co- 
operation Scheme. It should be remem- 
bered that the US Government has 
agreed to contribute in the proportion 
of $60 to every $40 contributed by other 


governments, up to a limit. Thus an 
increase in Britain’s contribution would 
probably be matched by a further con- 
tribution of half as much again from the 
United States.—Yours faithfully, 

London, W.1 GorDON EVANS 


Guide Books 


Sir—Your correspondent, in his admir- 
able and judicial article on Guide Books 
(in your issue of August Ist), has taken 
into account almost all the facts ;-but it 
may not be out of place to call your 
readers’ attention to one or two more 
which seem to be relevant. 


1. It would seem—now that Baedeker 
has appeared in a new guise under the 
aegis of “Shell”—that the “Blue 
Guides” and the “Guides Bleus” are 
today the only “classical” guide books 
that are not copiously subsidised, and 
are run purely on their own merits as 
a straightforward commercial venture. 
They advertise nothing at all, not even 
motoring accessories. 


2. The “classical” guide book .is not 
intended solely as a travelling com- 
panion ; it is designed to serve also as 
a book of referénce, and its value (it is 
hoped} does not lapse with the year of 
publication. Hence the detailed index 
and topographical exactness. 


3. Not all travellers are motorists, and 
the “Blue Guides” attempt to serve 
also those tourists who patronise public 
transport — especially the growing 
number of excellent motor-bus services 
which have opened up many remote and 
fascinating districts. 


4. The problem of maps for guide 
books is probably insoluble, since a suffi- 
ciently large scale is incompatible with 
a sufficiently small bulk. Real explorers 
must carry separate maps. The Michelin 
maps are admirable so far as they go, 
but off the motorist’s beaten track they 
are inadequate. They are not “in the 
same street” as the one-inch Ordnance 
Survey or Bartholomew’s (unsubsidised) 
half-inch reduction of it, to which 
travellers of all kinds in Britain owe an 
immeasurable debt.—Yours faithfully, 

L. RUSSELL MurIRHEAD 


: Editor, Blue Guides. 
London, E.C.4 


More Academic Than Free 


Sir—Lest silence by Communists be 
regarded as their agreement with the 
extraordinary propositions about them 
put forward. by your recent American 
correspondents, may I be permitted to 
say that (i) it is not true that the Com- 
munist Party is “committed to deliberate 
falsehood as a tactic ”—although vicious 
persecution such as that practised in 
Tsarist Russia, in McCarthy-ridden 
America or in Hitler-occupied Europe 
has always driven people of various 
opinions to resort to falsehood for self- 
protection; (ii) it is mot true that a 
member of the Communist Party has to 
“surrender his duty of independent 
criticism and even his coriscience ”— 
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least of all in matters of academic truth 
and error, where (unlike gome more 
fashionable doctrines) Marxism enjoins 
on him to test his thinking by critica} 
sifting of the evidence, by experiment 
and practice ; (iii) it is not true that 4 
member of the Communist Party js 
“ powerless to control” the direction of 
his party, as anyone who attends Com- 
munist Party conferences and congresses 
knows.—Yours faithfully, 


London, N.6 ANDREW Rotusiein 


Jerusalem 


Sm—In the Note which you published 
in The Economist of July 18th, you state 
that “the idea of an international Jerv- 
salem is . . . a dead letter.” The stipu- 
lated unwillingness of foreign powers, 
including Britain and the ‘United States. 
to deal with the recently installed Israc}; 
Foreign Office in the New City of 
Jerusalem would clearly suggest that 
“ internationalisation” is anything but 
dead ; your interpretation would suggest 
that this stipulated unwillingness is 
simply a face-saving device of powers 
confronted by an “awkward decision.” 
In the view of one recently returned 
from the Middle East, the .JIsracli 
Government’s action appears as a highly 
significant and serious incident in a con- 
tinuously deteriorating situation. Friends 
of the United Nations’ Organisation 
throughout the world cannot be other 
than deeply concerned with @his latest 
defiance on the part of Israel. 


The Economist may consider it 
prudent to avoid the deeply seated 
religious issues involved in the Jerusalem 
situation ; to do so is to ignore some of 
the most salient facts involved. There 
is at stake in the Holy City of Jerusalem 
the existence and preservation of the all- 
important Moslem, Jewish and Christian 
shrines, and all the ramifications which 
they entail throughout the world; the 
deeply disturbed economic future and 
political stability of the whole city of 
Jerusalem, both old and new; the 
prestige and ability of the United 
Nations to carry out its own resolutions. 
The world has everything to gain, both 
spiritually and politically, from a free 
International City of Jerusalem ; con- 
versely, it has a great deal to lose by 
the defeat of that plan through the 
unilateral action of either Jew or Arab.— 
Yours faithfully, 

Ropert J. Moore 
New York 

[Against “ spirirual and political gains” 
must be offset some economic difficulties. 
A free city installed in the teeth of the 
opposition of both its neighbours could nct 
live on pilgrimage receipts alone if the two 
neighbours were both competing for visitors 
that neither can afford to lose. The 
economic sine qua non of an internation: 
Jerusalem would be the establishment the:« 
of some revenue-bringing internation:! 
organisation. Which of these is going '© 
move from New York or Rome or Geneva ? 
At present, even the UN Relief and Works 
Agency prefers Beirut.—Eprror.]} 
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In this small island, we have fifty million people to 
teed. How to do so is the one fundamental economic 
dithculty of today. The same problem looms large 
n other lands, too, but here it overrides every 
political programme, because unless we can solve 
it, nothing can prevent an inevitable decline in our 
standards of life. 

What are we to do? 

In our Own country, we must use every available 
technique and priority to increase food production. 
i'ven in this land of industrial power, that power 
should be geared to the production of food. 


TO FEED! 


But the great Commonwealth with which we are 
associated could be the biggest development area 
of this century. It is 80 times the size of the U.K. 
Its resources are greater than any other single area 
in the world. It can grow whatever is grown and 
is potentially the richest group of nations in the 
world. If capital was diverted to the Commonwealth 
to carry out its development, we should see more 
than the commensurate return. 

To see the Commonwealth prosperous and ex- 
panding, and our own economy more surely based, 
is worthy of every effort in our power. 


GROW MORE FOOD IN BRITAIN 
AND THE COMMONWEALTH 


Issued in the public interest by Harry Ferguson Ltd., Coventry. 


lerguson tractors are manufactured for Harry Ferguson Ltd., Coventry, by The Standard Motor Company Ltd. 
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] you can be sure of 


ISHELL 
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.... just because you can’t find an answer to all your problems. 


Consult 


our Technical 


division, who will 


gladly advise you on your own 3 | , ps 


particular problem. 


Monufecturers: THE CHEMICAL & INSULATING COMPANY, LTD., DARLINGTON 
Insulotion Contractors: THE DARLINGTON INSULATION CO. LTD., NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 
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The camel knows something about conservat, 

of energy . . . that’s why he’s got the | 
When your problem is heat Gonservation, 

the solution is Darlington 85°% Magn. 
Millions of evenly dispersed air cells 


make it the best industrial heat conserver. 
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YOU'LL FOLLOW THE TRACKS 


OF The BIG Yellow CATS 


Many people on the east coast of world-famous machines) will have 
England have been astounded at done an incomparable job, going 
the speed with which Caterpillar a long way towards solving ()¢ 
earthmovers have helped to rebuild country’s transport problems. 


the shattered sea defences, Distributed & Serviced in U.K. by:- 
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French Balance Sheet 


FRENCH POLITICS: The first years of 
the Fourth Republic. 

By Dorothy Pickles. 

Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
302 pages. 25s. 


INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

By Brian Chapman, 

Allen and Unwin. 238 pages. 18s, 


Rr the wars the British 
public had fairly clear images of 
men like MM. Poincaré, Briand, Herriot 
and Blum as political personalities ; 
French politics and the French consti- 
tution were standard university subjects 
beside the political machinery of the 
United States and the Commonwealth. 
The decline of France as a power seems 
to have lessened the general interest. 
Most British people who know about 
Republicans and Democrats, Adenauer 
and Ollenhauer, would now be hard put 
to it to give even a rough account of the 
six main French parties. France 
enfeebled is, however, just as important 
to us as it ever was, and perhaps even 
more so. Fortunately, Mrs Pickles and 
Mr Chapman have provided between 
them a very complete picture of French 
public life since the war. The two 
books make perfect companions, since 
Mr Chapman’s clear presentation of 
local government helps to put in their 
right perspective many of. the parlia- 
mentary troubles in Paris which Mrs 
Pickles discusses in other terms. Mr 
Chapman’s book is the first postwar 
study of his subject in either English or 
French. 


Mrs Pickles—probably because she 
has written of these times elsewhere— 
is at her weakest over the initial two 
years’ period of provisional government. 
Surely no history of the Fourth Republic 
should begin with such ‘undramatic 
references to the liberation, which 
meant, among other things, months of 
Communist control of whole regions of 
France. For imstance, the  author’s 
' conservative figure ” of 3,000 for those 
ummarily shot by “ popular tribunals ” 

misleading. No figure under 20,000 
ia8 ever gained credence in France and 
‘sumates go up to 90,000. In fact 
‘crroristi¢c reprisals, the long-drawn-out 
‘puration and the black market set a 
political tone which lasted well into 


1948. Satirical works such as Marcel ° 


Aymé’s Uranus and Jean Dutourd’s Au 
bon Beurre give a better idea of the early 
postwar. years than any conventional 
record. in terms of governments, legis- 
lation and party attitudes. The crucial 


feature of France then was the near 
rout of the country’s traditional cadres 
under Communist and Gaullist attack. 
Thus, while Mrs Pickles. gives a useful 
account of nationalisation and economic 
reconstruction, the matter of fact style 
of interim history seems to prevent her 
from doing justice to the psychological 
background of careerism and profiteer- 
ing. 

The author is, however, admirable in 
her careful exposition of Indo-Chinese, 
North African and European problems 
in the section on the French union and 
foreign affairs. “The Pursuit of 
Europé” is surely the best description 
of French European diplomacy that has 
appeared, although it is curious that 
nothing should be said about Jean 
Monnet’s role. M. Monnet has, since 
1950, been the main exponent of 
France’s European policy to the Ameri- 
cans and second only to M. Schuman 
in dealing with the German Federal 
Republic. His name should at least 
appear in the index. 


M. Monnet’s exercise of power behind 
the scenes is a commentary not only on 
parliamentary instability and govern- 
mental impotence, but also on the con- 
tinuity of French administration. This 
last is very well exemplified by Mr 
Chapman in his chapters on the func- 
tions of prefects, the running of départe- 
ments and the Ministry of the Interior. 
The Prefect’s gubernatorial mastery of 
his current tasks is seen in simple con- 
trast with the utter confusion of the 
National Assembly in face of it. As 
Mr Chapman remarks: “the slow and 
infuriatingly impersonal process sug- 
gested by the term centralisation is far 
from being an accurate picture of 
French local government.” If the 
Centre does well in the localities, one 
can also say that the slow and infuri- 
atingly personal proceedings of the 
parliament are largely due - to. the 
deputies’ parochialism in Paris, and not 
to defects in the constitution. 


Mrs Pickles draws up a balance sheet 
of the years 1946-52. This, in conson- 
ance with the author’s method of allow- 
ing Frenchmen to speak for themselves, 
shows the large area of political dis- 
agreement and the inconclusiveness of 
what has been done in French eyes. 
But the two most definite facts about 
France are surely the very high birth 
rate and, at very long last, the end of 
postmortems about the war. The last 
development is hardly a year old, but 
it should presage better things in the 
Fourth Republic’s near future. 
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Limits of Economic Liberty 


FREEDOM THROUGH LAW. 

By Robert L. Hale. 

Columbia University Press (London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege). 591 pages. 48s. 


pee student of political theory 
knows, or ought to know, the story 
of the elderly gentleman who rebuked 
the young man for twirling his walking- 
stick on a crowded pavement. “It’s a 
free country,” said the offender. “ Yes,” 
said the old gentleman, “but your 
liberty ends where my nose begins.” 


Where, in a free country, the citizen’s 
nose may best be held to begin is the 
great practical question explored, 
through a century and more of British 
and American legislation and case law, 
by the author of this book. It makes a 
fascinating . story, sometimes difficult, 
but never impossible, for the non-legal 
reader to follow ; the subtitl—* Public 
Control of Private Governing Power ”— 
emphasises Professor Hale’s dualistic* 
view of freedom as the power to impose 
sanctions and the power to resist sanc- 
tions. This theme is pursued through 
chapters on economic inequality (the 
law protects property, property confers 
the right to impose sanctions, unequal 
property means unequal power, hence 
unequal freedom) on common-law 
adjustments of conflicting economic 
liberties, on constitutional aspects 
(primarily of interest to American 
readers, but suggestive and stimulating 
even to others) and on wage regulation, 
valuation, price control and taxation. 


The proposition that legal interference 
with the terms of a “free” bargain may 
bring about an increase rather than a 
diminution in liberty has, no doubt, a 
less paradoxical flavour in this country 
than in the United States; it is all to 
the good that there should be a re- 
examination of the grounds on which, 
in a liberty-loving community, such 
interferences may be justified. This 
final section, however, suffers in com- 
parison with the rest of the book by 
reason of an unfortunate and perhaps 
not entirely conscious attempt to com- 
bine the notion of economic liberty with 
that of the justum pretium. One wishes 
that Mr Hale had chosen instead to 
follow up the line of argument adum- 
brated earlier: that constraint is 
imposed when there exists no tolerable 
alternative to the pursuing of a given 
course of action, the accepting of given 
terms, the fulfilment of given conditions. 
Liberty is enhanced less by, making 
the obligation to act, accept, fulfil less 
onerous than by ensuring (as does, for 
instance, a policy of full employment in 
the field of the wage bargain) the 
existence of a wide choice of tolerable 
alternatives. If social and economic 
conditions are such that Esau need only 
cross the road for a meal, there is no 
need to interfere with Jacob’s freedom 
to set an unconscionable price on 
pottage—and the chances of an 
economically “right” price being 
reached will be much better. 

Mr Hale is not unaware of the 
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importance of reaching the “right” 
price, but his discussion of its functions 
and conditions is, comparatively, jejune. 
There is need for much more work on 
this particular segment of the frontier 
between economics and political theory ; 
and it is not the least of Mr Hale’s 
achievements that study of his book 
makes that necessity so plain. 


The Green Men 


JUNGLE GREEN. 
By Arthur Campbell. 
Allen and Unwin. 214 pages. 12s. 6d. 


| RESS a soldier in a dirty green 

uniform, festoon him with arms and 
equipment, and he becomes Number 
Two on the Bren instead of Private 
Atkins. As Major Campbell confesses, 
“it was only in the shape and set of 
their floppy jungle hats that the men’s 
personalities showed.” - In his narrative 
he attempts as much to explain why 
‘some of these hats are crammed list- 
lessly on the head while others are worn 
with a swagger as to give an impression 
of the fighting in the plantations and 
jungles of Malaya. Primarily, his ambi- 
tion—a worthy one—is to describe the 
impact that this campaign of patience, 
ambush, fatigue and sickness had upon 
National Service conscripts. 


It is not unfair to Major Campbell to 
say that this ambition is a little too 
much for him. He is, after all, a highly 
skilled regular soldier, not a trained pro- 
fessional writer. The failure comes 
when fact is dressed up as fiction. Not 
all the incidents in this book were ex- 
perienced at first hand by Major Camp- 
bell ; undoubtedly, in General Templer’s 
word, these incidents are “ authentic,” 
but the same degree of authenticity can 
hardly be attributed to the individual 
characters in the story or to the conver- 
sations they hold. Although these 
snatches of conversation are picked out 
with appropriate, though — suitably 
bowdlerised, adjectives, their general 
tone rings hollow. And in describing 
the campaign and the soldiers who fight 
in it, Major Campbell has not altogether 
avoided the trap of blending sentimen- 
tality with brutality. A straightforward 
chronicle of events may have been 
duller, but its impression would have 
been more. lasting. 


In spite of these faults, the book 
should be read. The flavour and horror 
of war in the jungle are there. 


Young James 


HENRY JAMES: The Uniried Years, 
1843-1870. 

By Leon Edel. 

Hart-Davis, 356 pages. 25s. 


HIS is the first of three volumes to 

be devoted to the life of James, and 
the proposal seems to promise a return 
to the amplitude of nineteenth-century 
biography. But there is nothing 
Victorian about Mr Edel ; if he breathes 
of a past era it is Freud’s: Thus he tells 


how James, in a list of likely names for 
fiction set down when he was fifty, 
included “Ledward” and then impro- 
vised several variants: Ledward-Bed- 
ward-Dedward-Deadward. For the 
novelist, clearly, to be led to the marriage 
bed was to be dead, and “ Henry James 
accordingly chose the path of safety. He 
remained single.” ; 


Nor is the explanation of such caution 
far to seek. Mr Edel surveys James’s 
early environment and- pronounces 
succinctly, “On all sides strong-minded, 
firm-handed women swallowing up their 
men.” ‘This diagnosis may be accurate, 
or it may be a reading back into the 
James family of a characteristic of a 
iater phase of American culture. At 
least it is somewhat conjectural, and 
what one finds oneself most greatly 
admiring in Mr Edel’s masterly book 
may perhaps best be described as the 
speed and persuasiveness with which the 
writer gets his story going. Parents, 
aunts, brothers, cousins are all deftly 
given their roles, and in no time the 
drama is ready to unfold. 


It is indeed not difficult to cast the 
elder Henry James in the part of an 
inadequate parent. Neurotic and find- 
ing precarious salubrity in one or another 
speculative moonshine, he.was assuredly 
hard put to it at times as the head of a 
turbulent household sheltering (as it 
happened) two of the most powerful 
American minds of the next age. His 
wife, being unintellectual, probably 
found things easier to manage. But 
there is again something conjectural in 
Mr Edel’s strongly-drawn sketch: 


Before the little boy’s observant eyes 
there was this ever-present picture of 
ambiguity and reversal of relation: a 
father strong, robust, manly, yet weak 
and feminine, soft and yielding, indulging 
his children at every turn ; and a mother 
strong, firm, but irrational and con- 
tradictory. 

If we would seek in the qualities of 
the elder Henry any light upon the 
achievements of the younger, there may 
be something to be said for one or two 
quite old-fashioned considerations. The 
elder Henry could write well, flashing 
out with the sort of precise image which 
the younger Henry mastered in maturity, 
as when he calls Carlyle “ the same old 
sausage, fizzing and sputtering in his 
own grease.” He could also be decidedly 
hard on the reader ; his interpretations 
of Swedenborg, William .Dean Howells 
declared, “which sentence by sentence 
were so brilliantly suggestive, had some- 
times a collective opacity which the most 
resolute vision could not penetrate.” But 
if these characteristics became the son’s 
by inheritance, something else became 
his by reaction. Mr T. S. Eliot has 
written of James as possessing “a mind 
so fine that no idea could violate it.” 
This almost baffling escape from ideas 


-is the less surprising in the vastly 


talented son of one so _ discernibly 
bombinating in an_ethico-philosophical 
inane as is the author of “ Society the 
Redeemed Form of Man and the 
Earnest of God’s Omnipotence in 
Human Nature.” 
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The Active Brain 


THE LIVING BRAIN. 
By W. Grey Walter. 
Duckworth. 216 pages. 15s. 


T is barely twenty-five years <c¢ 

Hans Berger first showed thar the 
human brain’s activity was accompanied 
by minute rhythmic changes in « 
trical potential that could be amp)i(jcd 
and recorded. Since then the deve p~ 
ment of electro-encephalography  j:,< 
been rapid and intense, and the «(cy 
of patterns of “ brain-waves” has co - 
tributed vastly to the increasing know- 
ledge of epilepsy and other disturbain.:s 
of the brain’s functions. 


Dr Grey Walter has been a pion: 
in this subject, not only in the invention 
of techniques but in the construction «| 
a framework of new concepts into whi |i 
all this fresh knowledge can be fitied 
There will be many readers of this 
stimulating and brightly written book 
whose ignorance of electrical physic: 
and of the language of electronics m:y 
be a handicap. But they should noi tx 
discouraged, for this ignorance need n«' 
deny them an understanding of the 
author’s ideas of how the ten thousand 
million. cells of the brain are organise: 
His style, however, is so taut and ellip- 
tical that his meaning is at times un- 
necessarily elusive. 


Much brain activity, it seems, is 
organised in homeostatic mechanisms 
whose effect is to provide a constant 
milieu for the body and for the brain 
cells themselves. These “feed-back ” 
mechanisms, of which the simplest 
model is the governor on a gramophonc- 
motor, rélease higher levels of the 
human brain from menial tasks. After 
describing the evidence for an intern:! 
“ scanning ” mechanism, which he be 
lieves to be involved in the final stage: 
of perception, the author goes on 1 
explore the mechanism of learning 
Here he helps his ‘exposition by 
analysing the behaviour of some highly 
ingenious working models that he and 
others have constructed. These toys, 
which are relatively simple in their 
mechanism, mimic many of the features 
of human behaviour. Dr Grey Walter 
asserts that although much of their per- 
formance is calculable and inherent in 
their design, they can show forms o! 
response to fresh situations which wer 
unforeseen, but which are found 
correspond with ‘the responses of the 
human brain to similar experiment! 
situations. These “ goal seeking ” modc!: 
are to be sharply distinguished from 
the much more complex electronic com- 
puting machines that have captured th 
public’s imagination as “ mechanic:! 
brains.” Dr Grey Walter’s “ tortoises © 
have a far better claim to this title. 


Cerebral electrophysiology is contri- 
buting much to knowledge of such 
topics as memory, types of imagery. 
pleasure and displeasure, hallucination: 
sleep and ones crime, and this book 
deserves to be widely read beyond tx 
circles immediately concerned. 
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Italy’s Case 


,.CIDE DB GASPERI NELLA 
poLITICA ESTERA ITALIANA 1944- 


THE 


BR \dstans. 


Mondadori, Rome, 230 pages. 1,300 lire. 
'T HE nom-de-plume of the author of 
| ‘his book conceals someone highly 


qualified to write about Signor De 
Gasperi, and it may be assumed that the 
book has the broad approval of its sub- 
ject. It is am account of Signor De 


Gasperi’s unique and dominant role in 
shapizg Italy’s foreign policy since the 
war. It is divided into three sections 
enutled “ Shipwreck,” “TItaly’s return” 
and “ In the community of nations.” At 


each stage in this expressive deseription 
of ltaly’s recovery, the journeys, many 
of the thoughts and some of the pro- 
nouncements of Signor De Gasperi and, 
until his death, of that close colleague, 
Count Sforza, are carefully set out. The 
presentation is direct, simple and telling 

ind by no means hard reading for a 
non-Italian, 


Chere may be many views about the 
rightness or wrongness of Italy’s treat- 
ment at the hands of the western allies 
in the closing years of the war and imme- 
diately afterwards. But the reactions, 
hopes and efforts of men like Signor De 
Gasperi and those who worked with him 
cannot fail to command respect. The 
author describes how characteristic it 
was in the early days for Signor De 
Gasperi, when returning from negotia- 
tions in London about the peace treaty, 
to be dumped in Marseilles for the night 
by the pilot of his American military 
aircraft without amy warning or choice 
in the matter. There was nothing to do 
but to take the discomforts and indeed 
insults in one’s stride. Signor De 
Gasperi, however, never let up for a 
moment in his determination to fight 
for his country’s rights and to present 
its case. “And, if the task has gradually 
become easier —though it is by no means 
finished—the reason lies largely in the 
persistent hard work, patient temper and 
shrewd political sense of this man who 
has surely been one of the greatest heads 
of government in modern Italian history. 
This book establishes the extent of his 
country’s debt to him. It well deserves 
to be translated into English. 


Modern Philosophy 
LOGIC AND LANGUAGE. Second 


Series. 
Edued by A. G. N. Flew. 
Blackwell, 242 pages. 21s. 


OME modern philosophers think that 


‘? philosophical problems are generated . 


by the misleading use of language and 
can be clarified or dispelled by careful 
attention to the ways in which ordinary 
people speak. This collection of articles 
': the second of a series claiming to 
exemplify their work. Nine of them 
have been published before in philo- 
ophical journals; three of them are 
‘cre made generally available for the 


lirst time, 


Philosophers dispute about nothing so 
hotly as about what philosophy is, and 
much controversy has centred upon the 
conception of philosophy here presented 
to the general public. Its devotees de- 
fend their account of what they are 
doing with the pained acerbity and in- 
genuity of any initiate who tries to get 
the blundering and the simple-minded 
to see the light. They even claim that 
the great philosophers of the past have 
really been exploring the grammar of 
their language, though at times they 
knew it not. The critics of the move- 
ment maintain that no philosophical 
problems have been or will be solved 
by a study of ordinary language. Why 
should philosophers, of all people, be 
so infected by the twentieth century 
cult of the common man that they 
should explore the ways in which he 
speaks ? Bertrand Russell, in a recent 
article, went so far as to maintain that 
this view of philosophy is insincere, that 
it is capable of excusing ignorance of 
mathematics, physics and ‘neurology in 
those who have had only. a classical 
education and that it makes philosophy 
trivial. 


A great many philosophers, however, 
are bored by discussions of the ideology 
of the movement and prefer to concen- 
trate on the problems to be solved rather 
than on recipes for their solution. And 
this is a suitable frame of mind in which 
to approach this collection of articles. 
For, just as in the first series there were 
essays like J. Wisdom’s “Gods” or F. 
Waismann’s “ Verifiability ” or M. Mac- 
Donald’s “The Language of Political 
Theory,” whose intrinsic interest ren- 
dered the ideological introduction almost 
irrelevant, so this volume too contains 
many outstanding examples of philo- 
sophy at its best. It includes, for 
instance, G. E. Moore’s classic on “ Is 
Existence A Predicate?” and Jj. L. 
Austin’s “Other Minds,” which has 
proved almost a landmark in the dis- 
cussion of this problem. G. J. War- 
nock’s “Every Event Has A Cause,” 
and D. F. Pears’ “ Universals,” treat 
traditional problems with exemplary 
clarity, and F. Waismann’s “ Language 
Strata” gives a second instalment of the 
fascinating tale introduced in the first 
volume. More technical tastes are 
catered for by D. Gasking’s “ Mathe- 
matics and the World,” and J. C. Smart’s 
“Theory Construction,” and in “ His- 
torical Explanation” A. M. Maclver 
deals competently with theories of his- 
tory. What relation many of these 
articles bear to the professed ideology 
of the movement it is difficult to see ; 
but they are admirable examples of 
philosophy. 

The book is therefore to be thoroughly 
recommended as containing examples of 
modern treatment of traditional philo- 
sophical problems, though the reader 
should approach the ideological intro- 
duction with the same scepticism as he 
approaches a conjuror’s patter. The 
writers deliver the goods, but perhaps 
in spite of rather than because of a 
study of the peculiarities of the English 
language. 


* : & 
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Towards European Unity 


L’EUROPE EN FACE DE SON 
DESTIN. 

By Edouard Bonnefous. 

Presses. Universitaires de France. 386 
pages. 900 francs. 


HE title of this book is raisleading. 

M. Bonnefous has written not an 
analysis of Europe’s position vis-é-wvis 
the rest of the world, but a work of 
reference outlining the development— 
until the autumn of 1952—of the move- 
ment toward European unity. 


The first two chapters entitled “ Euro- 
pean Thought” and “The Historic 
Origins of Europe ” are somewhat super- 
ficial. But those that deal with the plans 
to achieve European unity until 1939, 
ranging from Dubois (whose work 
“De Recuperatione Terre Sancte” 
needs a new critical edition) to Count 
Coudenhove-Kalergi, are happier. The 
core of the book is an account of events 
since 1945. Stress is rightly laid upon 
the links .with the Resistance move- 
ments, and the importance of the volun- 
tary movements in forcing governments 
to create the Council of Europe is fairly 
judged. The drafting of that organisa- 
tion’s statute is dealt with in detail. It 
clearly emerges from this that six 
Governments regarded it as only a first 
step, rapidly to be developed into a 
federal organisation, whereas the nine 
others considered they had made therein 
the maximum concessions possible. The 
story of the Council of Europe during 
the past four years has been the working 
out of this contradiction. 

The way in which the story is told 
depends upon the personal position of 
the author. M. Bonnefous regards it as 
“Pere des déceptions” strasbourgeoises.” 
If one shared this viewpoint, the logic 
of the Council of Europe is now to be 
found in the European Coal and Steel 
Community, the European Defence 
Community, and the new project for a 
political community. But even if this 
premise is accepted, the frequent 
criticisms made of Britain’s attitude, as 
wrecking Europe’s last chance of remain- 
ing a great power along with its own, 
look suspiciously like seeking a scape- 
goat to cover continental irresolution. 
In the first edition, published in 1950, 
the author despised the idea of Europe 
becoming “at most a regional unit in 
the Atlantic system.” In 1953, he writes 
“the realisation of an Atlantic Com- 
munity becomes more urgent than that 
of a united Europe.” But it simply will 
not do to export European failure to 
solve its problems to the Atlantic level. 
Continental politicians who pretend 
otherwise are guilty of deliberate 
escapism, because they know that their 
people will never support the concept of 
Atlantic unity until it is built not on 
satellites but on self-respect. 

The author’s narrative does not answer 
the problems it raises. But because it is 
the most up-to-date narrative that exists, 
it should be read. 
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Congress Marks Time 


Washington, D.C. 

HE final days of a congressional session are always 

days of emotional strain. The first session of Mr 
Eisenhower’s first Congress has been no exception. Its 
end was marked by the traditional condition of frenzy; with 
tempers short, political positions confused, and the usual 
tendency to make mistakes—the cut in aid to Indo-China, 
for instance—and to repair them, both with startling and 
unconsidered rapidity. But this year there were additional 
harassments: the Administration’s last-minute, effort. to 
persuade Congress to raise the ceiling on the national debt, 
and the deep shock and sorrow at the death of Senator Taft. 

The final agonies over the rising national debt were 
striking evidence that Congress had failed to realise in one 
session the Republican dream of destroying the towering 
structure of “ big government.” But the Administration 
has moved towards the achievement which the President 
claimed for it in June when he said: 

Most important, we have instituted what amounts almost 
to a revolution in Federal Government. . . . We have set 
about making it smaller rather than bigger . . . finding 
things it can stop doing rather than new things for it 
to do. 

And Congress has played a part in this process by cutting 
appropriations for government activities, often below the 
levels requested by Mr Eisenhower, and always below those 
suggested by Mr Truman just before he left the White 
House. In some fields, such as public housing, these cuts 
do reduce the government’s activities almost to the vanish- 
ing point. 

But Congress has not yet had its chance to attempt a 
comprehensive reduction of the functions of the federal 
government. Perhaps the opportunity will come when the 
new Hoover Commission, headed by the only living 
Republican ex-President and manned, with the single 
exception of Representative Chet Hollifield of California, 
by recognised enemies of “big government,” makes its 
reports. The Commission has only just been appointed. 
Its scope is to be infinitely greater than that of the previous 
Hoover Commission: while this. was limited to investigating 
means of improving the efficiency of the government, its 
successor is instructed to find the “ non-essential services, 
functions and activities” of the federal government which 
can be weeded out. But many a month will go by and 
many an enemy of “creeping socialism” will confront 


many a foe of the “special interests,” before the com- - 


mission’s labours are completed and Congress gets a 
chance to act on its recommendations. 





Reasons are not far to seek for the failure of the Eighty- 
third Congress to work great changes. The split within 
the Republican party and the newly acquired unity, on 
the surface, at least, of the Democrats have perpetuated 
the legislative stalemate which has dominated the postwar 
years. Right-wing Republicans have been heard to speak 
nostalgically of the days when they could at least express 
their disgust with the progress of things in Washington 
by cursing the Administration and “ that man in the White 
House ” to their constituents. 

Now, when taxes are not cut, when foreign aid keeps 
flowing, and the State Department obstinately refuses to 
disappear from the face of the earth, the conservative 
Republican raises his voice in protest only with the sicken- 
ing realisation that he is thereby weakening the front which 
his party, with its wafer-thin majorities in Congress, pre- 
sents to the opposition. Moreover, no newspaper-reading 
member of Congress can avoid the frequent reminder that, 
while General Eisenhower won a personal majority in 297 
of the country’s 435 congressional districts, Republican 
Representatives were elected in only 221. 


* 


When Congress meets again in 1954, awareness of the 
President’s popularity will be heightened by the approach 
of the congressional elections which take place in the 
autumn. This may mean that Mr Eisenhower, unlike Mr 
Truman, will have greater control over his own party 
during his second year than he has had in his first. Mr 
Truman’s troubles were caused chiefly by Southern Demo- 
crats, to whom the President’s approval, far from being 
a political blessing, was a positive handicap with their 
constituents, because of Mr Truman’s espousal of civil 
rights for Negroes. It would almost be true to say that 
the nearer an election came, the less likely were the 
Southern Democrats to co-operate with their President 

Mr Eisenhower, on the other hand, enjoys the incalcu- 
lable advantage of having found the formula for victory, 
the political magic touch for the lack of which the Republi- 
cans spent so many unhappy years as a minority party. 
Against this must now be set the loss suffered by the 
Administration through the death of Senator Taft. By 4 
tragic historical irony, the President finds his power in 
Congress seriously weakened by the removal from the 
scene of his erstwhile rival for the Presidency. Mr Tait, 
with his ability, his influence, and his loyalty, will remain 
irreplaceable. 

This session of Congress not only failed to dismanile 
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the governmental structure erected under the New Deal 
and the Fair Deal; it also passed few of those measures 
on the Administration’s original list of essential legislation 
‘hat involved departures from existing policy. Hawaiian 
statehood and amendment of the Taft-Hartley Act fell by 
the wayside. The major exception was the “return” of 
‘he udelands oil reserves to the individual states, and the 
importance of this has probably been exaggerated. It may 


be invalidated by the Supreme Court. Furthermore, the 
bulk of the mineral wealth in question lies beyond the 
states’ seaward boundaries, and legislation has quietly been 
passed to atrange for federal control of these resources 


of the continental shelf. For the rest, what has been 
accomplished has involved either the simple continuation 
of previous policies, such as the reciprocal trade agree- 
mer programme, or an extension of a principle already 
in operation, as in the case of the President’s schemes to 
reorganise the federal government. 

I: is easy to minimise such a record, and the Democrats 
are doing so with relish. However, recent Congresses con- 
trolled by the Democrats have not done a great deal better. 
It is clear that there is not, at present, a majority for 
an all-out attack on the welfare state, in so far as it now 
2xists ; nor is there a majority for substantial additions 
to it. Similarly, in the field of foreign affairs, while there 
is no majority to back a wholesale departure from the 
policies of Mr Truman and Mr Acheson, neither is there 


any longer a really firm majority in favour of continued - 


moderation, foreign aid, conciliation of allies, and con- 
tainment. 
* 


The policy of inaction, of maintaining the status quo, 
; entirely feasible in domestic affairs, at least as long as 
prosperity continues ; indeed, it has been followed now 
for some years. But it simply will not do in foreign 
relations, where the problems refuse to stand still, and 
where policy, whatever Mr Dulles may pretend in public 
to think, must be a matter of give-and-take with other 
countries. The willingness of members of Congress to 
leave full authority—cad responsibility—for the Korean 
settlement in the hands of the President is, in a way, a 
reflection of the fact that no single, coherent foreign policy 
any longer commands a congressional majority. It is notice- 
able that Senator Knowland and the other congressional 
representatives, who were to have accompanied Mr Dulles 
to Korea in order that he should be assured of congressional 
support, have made no attempt to follow him even though 
in the end Congress adjourned in time for them to have 
joined him almost before the negotiations with Mr Rhee 
had begun. 

(his situation troubles the congressional Republicans. 
But at least it Has been shown that there was a certain 
clement of truth in the rather despairing argument so much 
in vogue last year—that General Eisenhower would be 
better able than any Democrat to fend off the attempts 
| an irresponsible minority to substitute chaos for what 

now mere inaction. After a session ‘marked by such 
(treats to sanity as the efforts to pass the Bricker Amend- 
tient, which would restrict the President’s treaty-making 
powers, and the Simpson Bill, which would have under- 
mined the reciprocal trade programme, it is clear that there 
‘ some virtue in managing to keep the isolationist Samson 
‘rom pulling down upon himself and the world the temple 
vt a reasonable American foreign policy. 


American Notes 





Republicans without Taft 


HE Republican policy committee lost no time, after 

Senator Taft’s state funeral, in confirming Senator 
Knowland, Mr Taft’s own choice, as Senate majority leader. 
Mr Knowland, the senior but still youthful Senator from 
California, has been acting leader since Mr Taft first fell 
ill. To delay his appointment would have played into the 
hands of the little group of right wing extremists who oppose 
the President at every turn and suspect that Senator Know- 
land can be counted upon to do the opposite—except, 
perhaps, where the Far East is concerned. Senator Ferguson 
takes over Mr Knowland’s job as chairman of the Republican 
policy committee. 

Six months ago the Administration would have preferred 
Senator Knowland to Senator Taft, as a more pliable and 
congenial man to deal with. But after Senator Taft's 
demonstration of how tirelessly and selflessly he could work 
for patty unity, despite the bitter frustration of his own 
ambitions, no one imagines that the untried and 
inexperienced Mr Knowland will be able to fill Mr Taft’s 
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shoes. The new leader’s problem will be to keep in line, 
not so much the party’s wild men, as the much larger group 
of orthodox Republicans who regarded Senator Taft as their 
natural leader and were prepared to follow him, however 
grudgingly, into the President’s internationalist and moderate 
camp. The President and his Republican Congress were 
fortunate to have Senator Taft to act as counsellor and 
peace-maker for their first session in power. Next year the 
President will have to fight his own battles and, lacking 
Senator Taft, may be compelled to rely even more than he 
has on Democratic votes. 


* 


Senator Taft’s death might have cost the Republicans not 
only their most trusted congressional leader, but also their 
control of the Senate. The death of Senator Tobey, a fort- 
night ago, will mean no change, for the Governor of New 
Hampshire, who has the power to appoint a successor, is 
Republican, too. But this would leave the Senate, with 
Senator Taft’s seat vacant, with 47 Republicans, 47 Demo- 
crats, and one independent, Mr Morse, who deserted the 
Republicans during the campaign to support Mr Stevenson. 
If Mr Lausche, the Democratic Governor of Ohio, were to 
play true to party form and nominate a Democrat to serve 
in Senator Taft’s place until 1954, and Senator Morse were 
to take his revenge upon the Republicans who have cold- 
shouldered him, the Democrats might find themselves in 
the unexpected and not altogether welcome position of con- 
trolling the Senate and sharing responsibility. 

But both Mr Lausche and Senator Morse are unpredict- 
able. Mr Morse, though he held up the adjournment of 
the Senate by a tirade against the Republicans’ “ Cadillac 
crusade ” has announced he will vote Republican when con- 
trol and the committee chairmanships are at stake. Mr 
Nixon, the Vice-President and presiding officer of the 
Senate, would then be able to use his casting vote in the 
Republicans’ favour. And Mr Lausche, though he may not 
go so far as to appoint a Republican, seems disinclined to 
fill Senator Taft’s place with a partisan Democrat who 
would add to the President’s difficulties. 


MUTUAL SECURITY APPROPRIATIONS 
(For fiscal year ending June 30, 1954; 
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Reprieve for Foreign Aid 


Py. EISENHOWER made more impression on the 
Senate than he had on the House when he pointed ou; 
the danger of cutting the foreign aid programme’s throat 
for the sake of economy. The House had provided nearly 
20 per cent less than the amount that the Presiden: cop- 
sidered to be the “ honest minimum ” needed ; much of the 
reduction came from money which had been appropriated 
in earlier years but had not yet been committed and for 
which reappropriations had been requested. The Senate, 
however, complied with this request and took rather less 
than had the House from this year’s new money ; in con- 
ference only a token concession was made to the House’s 
parsimony. In the end $6.6 billion—$4.§ billion in new 
money, $700 million less than had been authorised, and 
$2.8 billion in reappropriated funds—-was handed over for 
the current fiscal year to the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration, the new co-ordinating agency which is to be headed 
by Mr Harold Stassen, the Director of the old Mutual 
Security Agency. 

This sum, in the Administration’s view, will be enough 
to “ get along with,” as indeed it will have to be. The cuts 
came mainly frorh military aid for Europe, for the Senate 
repaired most of the damage which the House had done to 
technical assistance, Point Four’s present name, and to th 
various international relief organisations. But it was the 
Senate itself that nearly sabotaged the scheme for special 
help to enable France to carry on the war in Indo-China. by 
trying to cut $100 million off the $400 million intended for 
this purpose ; this makes #p nearly half of the funds for 
“mutual defence financing,” the latest name for what was 
“defence support” last year, and _— straightforward 
“economic aid” before that. Senator McCarthy’s attemp 
to make any nation that traded with Communist China pay 
for its temerity with its dollar aid was defeated, but France 


American commercial interests in Morocco. 
America’s surplus farm products are to be bought with 


$ millions, rounded figures) 


Figures in left-hand columns are of new money just appropriated for the first time; italicised figures in right-hand columns are 
of uncommitted balances carried over from previous appropriations and now reappropriated. 


Europe Near East Asia and American Totals 
and Africa Pacific Republics 


Miltary pasistanée. . os beee 1,860 1,312 





ines 270| 313] 1,035| 257 15 61} 3,180| 1,932 
Mutual defence financing (*) .......... 390 116 eo et wae 484 | 18 a tee ae a 874 | 134 
Technical assistance 0066555 66 cesses ji 33 | 1 51 | 11 22 So 106 | 12 
Special economic assistance (*)........ 147 | 44 MG ou ra 222. | 44 
i ee aa os f eee 

TOTALS ‘by ‘areas .......0e0se00e. 2,250; 1,428] 450| 358] 1,645 | 286 37} 61 





Multilateral organisations : 
Movement of Migrants 
Technical co-operation 
International Children’s Emergency Fund 
UN Korean Reconstruction 


Basic Materials Development 
Mutual Special Weapons 
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(*) Includes special funds for manufacturing arms in France and the U io 


€hina ($400 million). 


nited Kingdom ($85 million each) and for support for Indo 


(*) Mainly for Arab States, Israel, Iran, Pakistan and India; balance carried over is for Palestine refugees. 
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$100 million of the funds ; this is in addition to the $100 
million worth of these surplus products which the President 
has been authorised to give away to “friendly peoples ” 
3s he had already done to the East Germans. Another 
scheme which supplements the official foreign aid pro- 
oramme is that for rehabilitating Korea ; this is separate 
from the United Nations reconstruction project to which 
the United States is contributing through the mutual 
scurity appropriation. So far an initial $200 million has 
en provided for this Korean rehabilitation, but it is 
salised that much more will be needed, probably more than 
will be saved on military expenditure by the ending of 
hostilities. It is a pity that congressional fears that American 
soldiers might be used for “ forced labour ” have nipped in 
the bud Mr Dulles’s imaginative suggestion that, with the 
help both of this money and of the occupation forces, South 
Korea might be turned into a “showcase for democracy.” 


a oo Y 
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Playing Politics with the Debt 


HE Administration does not appear to be concerned 
: at either Congress’s reduction of $1.4 billion in the 
tunds asked for the armed services or at the less substantial 
cuts which were made in other Appropriation Bills. But 
it would hardly have welcomed the deeper cuts which might 
have been encouraged if the request for an increase in the 
permitted level of the national debt, from $275 billion to 
$290 billion, had been received before Congress had com- 
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pleted work on these Bills. Nevertheless, it seems a littie 
weak to maintain, as did the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr Humphrey, that he had waited to make the request 
until he could judge from the amounts appropriated whether 
the increase would actually be necessary. For he also 





BUDGETING FOR THE 1954 FISCAL YEAR 
(All figures in $ billion) 


APPROPRIATIONS ESTIMATED 
DEFICIT 


admitted that it had been obvious since last May that sooner 
or later the ceiling on the debt would have to be raised ; 
in any case, it is not this year’s appropriations that are 
building up the debt, but the $81 billion worth of com- 
mitments under earlier appropriations which the previous 
Administration bequeathed to its successor. 
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There is therefore some justification for thinking that 
the Administration hoped, by delaying until the last possible 
moment, to be able to force its controversial request quietly 
and quickly through a Congress that was longing to go 
home. However, it was Congress’s desire to get away that 
permitted the Democrats to kill off the Administration’s 
request in the Senate committee, and to win a substantial 
political victory over the President. For he will probably 
now have either to call a special session of Congress in the 
autumn to deal with the matter or, more likely, to repeat his 
request next year, just before the congressional elections. 
In either case Democratic candidates will enjoy pointing 
out that an Administration which promised to balance the 
budget has, in fact, had to increase the debt. 

Meanwhile the.Treasury must do its best to avoid going 
through the ceiling. Senator Byrd insisted that this could 
be done by strict economy and by running down the 
government’s cash balances, which are usually kept at about 
$6 billion. Mr Humphrey, however, felt that this would 
be risky with no additional borrowing power to fall back 
on, since estimates of tax receipts during the next five 
months might not be fulfilled, and the government might 
therefore find itself unable to pay its bills. The decision 
on whether a special session of Congress must be called 
will apparently be made when the yield of the September 
tax collections can be assessed. The present difficulty, 
which seems almost certain to be repeated at the same time 
next year, arises from the system under which taxes are 
paid chiefly during the first six months of the calendar year. 
This means that between now and Christmas government 
spending must be met largely by loans. With the effective 
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level of the national debt at: $272 billion, the Treasury has 
only $3 billion of borrowing authority in hand, and j; 
expects to need an extra $§ billion before the heavy j2,- 
paying season begins in the new year. . 


Give and Take on Trade 


HE President has succeeded in obtaining a year’s ex1¢n- 
sion of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act and. 
with it, authority to appoint a bipartisan commission io 
examine the whole field of international trade and make 
recommendations on policy. At the eleventh hour the 
House conferees gave up their demand, which was causing 
the deadlock, that a seventh member :should be added 
to the Tariff Commission. The Democrats had made it 
clear that they were prepared to let the Act expire rather 
than open the door to a Republican, and possibly pro- 
tectionist, majority on a commission which has always 
been bipartisan. The victory, however, had its price: the 
appointment, by the President, of a second advocate of 
high tariffs to a commission whose main task, in a year 
when no new trade. negotiations ate expected, is to review 
past concessions to determine whether applications for 
relief are justified. 

It was the complaint that an evenly divided commission 
was incapable of coming to decisions except after long 
delays which prompted the President originally to accept 
the idea of adding a seventh member, something he has 
since repented of. Congress has recognised this grievance, 
however, by requiring the commission to report on 
applications for relief within nine months, rather than 
a year, and by providing that if the six-man commission 
is evenly split on an escape clause case, the President 
must decide. In the past, rejection would have been 
automatic. 

The passage of the customs simplification Bill is also 
more of a token than a real triumph for the liberal trade 
policies the President has supported. The Senate version, 
which prevailed, eliminates the heart of the House Bi!!: 
the provision that, in determining dutiable value, the 
export price should be taken. At present, customs officials 
use the export price or the price at which the article is sold 
in its country of origin, whichever is higher. American 
importers, consequently, are likely to lose, for the purposes 
of duty, the advantage of-bulk buying. Delays in deter 
mining the appropriate valuation are notoriously long. Th« 
Senate also refused to consider, on the ground that it, too. 
was controversial (that is, might reduce duties) and would 
need long hearings, the House’s simplification of the 
methods of fixing foreign currency values, 

The Senate’s timidity has been a blow to foreign traders. 
who, while they are grateful for the Bill’s minor relaxations. 
had hoped for a substantial stimulus to trade. Hope is not 
dead, however; the House has passed a separate Bil. 
embodying its valuation reforms, ready for Senate action 
next year. It is plain, however, from this year’s indecisive 
give and take, that, if the balance next year is to be 
decisively tilted in favour of freer trade, the President w:!! 
have to appoint a strong trade commission and be pre- 
pared to back it up. 
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The World Overseas 





Turn of the Tide in Pakistan 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN KARACHI 


T is perhaps too early to say positively that the tide has 
turned in Pakistan, but it is at the end of the ebb, the 
shoals are fully exposed, and the government now seems to 
have a clear idea of what it is doing and where it is going. 
Last week’s welcomé announcement of a British loan of 
{10 million for the purchase of capital goods to increase 
food production will help it along its way. But it is above all 
the American gift of a million tons of wheat—700,000 tons 
to be shipped at once and the remainder to be kept in 
reserve—that has averted an otherwise inevitable catas- 
trophe and done much to transform Pakistan’s. economic 
outlook. In his broadcast last weekend, Mr Mahomed Ali 
spoke of the way in which the American gift had dissipated 
“the feeling of anxiety and tension due to fear of famine 
and distress.” Not only has America’s great act of generosity 
freed Pakistan’s all too slender reserves of foreign exchange 
from being earmarked mainly for further imports of food- 
grains ; it will also call into being a huge fund for develop- 
ment, consisting of the rupee sale proceeds of the wheat in 
Pakistan. If the wheat had been granted as a loan the 
country’s dollar earnings for many years to come would have 
been absorbed by the service of the loan ; this would have 
retarded development and would, among other things, have 
made it impossible for the government to consider taking 
another dollar loan from the World Bank. As it is, the 
Pakistan government has been able to decide that it can 
now safely go ahead with all approved development projects. 
The next few years will therefore witness a marked spurt 
in industrial and agricultural progress, and a high level of 
business activity and employment. Admittedly, foreign 
exchange still constitutes a difficult problem, and for its 
external finance the government will have to rely to a large 
extent on various forms of foreign aid. But an immense 
amount of help in various fields has been, and is being 
received ; and no really sound development project need be 
neld up for want of foreign exchange. 
Yet, rather paradoxically, the current flaws in the 
economic situation all derive from the fact that there is 
nsufficient foreign exchange available for day-to-day 
requirements, Pakistan can import its requirements of 
zenerators, but not of toilet requisites ; it has been helped to 
wallow the camels bur still has to strain at the gnats. The 
deficit in the balance of payments in the second half of 1952 
amounted to Rs 47.72 crores, and by the end of the year 
the gold, dollar and sterling reserves had dropped to Rs 
60.61 crores. This was barely more than the statutory 
minimum required for the currency backing. In the first 
quarter of 1953 there was a small surplus of Rs 5.46 crores 


and, though no figures have yet been published, it is under- 
stood that the improvement was continued in the second 
quarter. But it is not yet good enough, considering that 
during the half-year imports, especially of consumer goods, 
were reduced to a trickle by stringent measures of control, 
and the country cannot subsist indefinitely without imports. 

The absence of a backlog of commercial commitments and 
the removal of the incubus of foodgrain imports should 
result in a marked improvement in the current half-year. 
There is, however, little hope of any marked expansion in 
export earnings. Jute will almost certainly fetch better 
prices, but this is mainly because the jute acreage has been 
reduced by about §0 per cent, as a precatition against over- 
production, so the aggregate earnings will be no larger. 
Cotton should have a reasonably good year, since the present 
low prices are fairly attractive to overseas buyers and the 
season will begin in September with no more than a 
nominal carryover; moreover, the Japanese, under the recent 
trade agreement, are pledged to take up 6} lakhs of bales 
which represents roughly half the quantity likely to be ayvatl- 
able for export. 


Starved of Consumer Goods 


There is little hope that the import policy can be libera- 
lised before the middle of next year. Not only is the govern- 
ment anxious to build up some reserves of foreign exchange 
but it is determined to cater for the requirements of indus- 
trialists at all costs. The public therefore must be prepared 
to remain starved of consumer goods for some time to come. 
Herein, now that the country is no longer in the red with 
its external balances, lies the chief immediate threat to 
economic stability. Between May, 1952, and May, 1953, 
the working class cost of living index has risen by twelve 
points. It should, however, be remembered that this was 
chiefly due to the rise in the cost of foodstuffs and the sale 
of American wheat at concession prices has already brought 
this down. Imported goods of all kinds, however, are rapidly 
acquiring a scarcity value which defies all efforts at price 
control. The obvious remedy, increased imports, is the 
one that cannot yet be adopted. The other remedy, 
increased domestic production, is one which is greatly exer- 
cising the government. So far as the middle classes, with 
their higher standard of living and more varied require- 
ments, are concerned, this is a long-term remedy, and they 
must expect to undergo real hardships for the next few 
years until industrialisation has advanced considerably ; but 
the essential needs of about 90 per cent of the population 
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are mainly food and cotton cloth, and preduction of these 
can be and. is being rapidly expanded. 

Given reasonable luck with the monsoon, the goal of self- 
sufficiency in foodgrains can be achieved almost immedi- 
ately. Various short-term measures are being actively carried 
out, while the long-term prospects of food production stand 
to be greatly improved by vast new irrigation schemes. In 
Sind, the Lower Sind barrage should be completed by May, 
1954, and this will provide an assured water supply for 
23 million acres of land. Preliminary work is also starting 
on the equally important Upper Sind barrage at Guddu. 
In the Punjab, the Thal irrigation schemes are nearing com- 
pletion ; and work has also started on the Taunsa barrage, 
which will provide for the irrigation of nearly 14 million 
acres. In East Pakistan, the Ganges-Kobadak development 
project will, in course of time, increase the yield of food- 
grains by 700,000 tons annually. Several similar schemes of 
lesser importance are also in hand. 

It is claimed that Pakistan is now at a stage of transition 
from an agricultural to an industrial economy. This is true 
up to a point, though the food shortage has served to under- 
line the fact that agriculture must come first. The pro- 
gramme of industrial development is quite impressive and, 
on the whole, soundly conceived. In five years’ time the 
country should be self-sufficient in cotton manufactures, 
sugar, fertilisers and cement, and should be nearly self- 
sufficient in paper production ; these are some of the main 
item; which at present eat up so much foreign exchange. 
Even more important, Pakistan should be a substantial 
exporter of jute manufactures. 


The Public Starts Investing 


It is a happy feature of the present psychology of the 
country that the public are at last becoming investment- 
minded. The response to recent flotations, by both foreign 
and Pakistani interests, has been almost overwhelming, 
whereas two or three years ago the public would not look 
at industrial investment at any price. This is due first, 
to the substantial taxational concessions granted to industrial 
investment in the past two years ; and secondly, to the fact 
that the monied ‘classes have been forcibly made to realise 
that the import and export trades no longer offer easy money 
and that the industrial type of business activity is more 
likely to yield a good return. 

On the face of it the industrialisation of the country has 
a bright future, but the labour situation is causing some 
anxiety. Supplies of unskilled labour are limitless and, left 
to itself, it would be only too anxious to do an honest day’s 
work and earn a decent livelihood. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, a class of professional labour leaders has grown up— 
mostly consisting of briefless lawyers with no true con- 
nection with industry or knowledge of the subject—who 
find this a fruitful field for political advancement and 
personal profit. They outrival each other in encouraging the 
labour unions to make the most extravagant demands for 
such things as free housing, free medical aid, and holidays 
with pay. It is clear that unless the government take a very 
firm line in this matter the Finance Minister’s slogan of 
“ production, more production, and yet more production ” 
will be made to sound ridiculous. It is understood, how- 
ever, that the labour policy of the government is to be 
based on the recommendations of a team of International 
Labour Office experts, and that the report of this body, 
which has now been submitted, has taken a sensible line. 
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Problems for Mr Holland 
FROM OUR. WELLINGTON CORRESPONDEN? 


EW ZEALAND has not only succeeded in fulfilling 
its undertaking to the 19§2 Commonwealth Finance 
Ministers’ Conference that it would reach a surplus of (2< 
million with the non-sterling area by the end of June, 11.53. 
but it has exceeded that target by £9,700,000. It has «!so 
achieved an overall surplus in its balance of overseas »ay- 
ments for 1952-53 of £34,700,000. In the preceding \ ear 
it had a deficit in this field of £5§1,300,000, 

This considerable achievement has been accomplished 
largely because wool prices have remained higher than was 
anticipated, and because the government reinstituied 
import control in the form of currency rationing and con- 
tinued import licensing very strictly in the non-sterling 
area. There is little doubt that the controls need not have 
been so tight had the government and the Reserve Bank 
perceived the dangerous implications of New Zealand's 
1951-52 import spending spree earlier than they did. The 
immediate result of the application of currency rationing 
was to upset the commercial community considerably. |: 
has now largely recovered, but the experience has le/1 
behind it some unhappy memories and some prejudice 
against the gevernment. Moreover, the compulsory reduc- 
tions in New Zealand’s imports struck particularly sharply 
against the United Kingdom at a time when many other 
British markets were being restricted. New Zealand 
emerged from the last trading year with a surplus of {21 
million with Britain, but it is generally admitted that it 
would have been more satisfactory had the economies been 
effected at someone else’s expense. 

Another qualification is the serious lack of balance in New 
Zealand’s trade with Australia during the period. New 
Zealand has accumulated trading deficits with its neare: 
neighbour for many years, but during 1952-53 the defici 
reached the very high figure of £23 million. The fact thai 
about £8 million of this had to be spent upon buying 
Australian wheat and potatoes is not a matter which 
primary producing country like New Zealand can regard 
with any satisfaction. New Zealand’s wheat yield is steadily 
dropping, mainly because farmers argue that the domes: 
prices fixed by the government are inadequate and becaus¢ 
they find that land previously used for growing wheat show: 
a better return for less effort if it is turned over to grazing. 


L100 A Head in Taxes 


The announcement of these overseas surpluses is not an 
unqualified testimonial for the government, as they have 
revived demands for tax reductions and for a relaxation 
of the import restrictions. Official figures recently pub- 
lished show that New Zealand’s taxation is now running 
at an annual rate of just under {100 a head, of which some- 
thing over £22 is being taken for social security and healt) 
services. Just before these figures were released, the 
Attorney-General, Mr Webb, making a surprising foray 
into the preserves of his colleague, the Associate Minisic' 
of Finance, warned the public that there was little prospec! 
of tax relief in the coming budget. The announcement had 
a frigid reception and at a subsequent caucus of the govern- 
ment party, some backbencher members holding margin:! 
seats expressed misgivings about its effects. 

These representations may well demand some attentio 
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from Mr Holland when he returns earlythis month, for 
tl ere is no doubt that his party has lost some political 
ground and that something is necessary to restore its stocks. 
One of the election slogans of the National Party was the 
raiher rash claim—trash in the light of the economic con- 
gions then prevailing—that it would make the pound go 
further. The pound has noticeably failed to respond to this 
clectoral urging and this fact, together with the continuing 
efiects of inflation and the high level of taxation, has put 
an important section of the electorate—the medium wage- 
earner—in a restive mood, 

Moreaae during the same excursion into finance on 
which he announced that there were poor prospects of tax 
relief, Mr Webb gave a broad hint that the government 
intended to increase Reserve Bank credit to finance part of 
its large works programme. Investors who had just contri- 
buied a substantial part of the £20 million national develop- 
ment loan raised for this purpose, could not be expected 
to regard this prospect with pleasure. Moreover, one of 
the planks of the-National Party was to curtail the use of 
Reserve Bank credit and it is now being sharply reminded 
of this by a number of its supporters. 

Mr Holland will also have to do something to restore 
his own personal stock. His party, when in opposition, 
made a considerable clamour about the amount of overseas 
travelling by Labour ministers and promised, in the care- 
free manner so often adopted by oppositions, that when it 
returned to power it would do something to check overseas 
touring. In practice, it has done very little and it is now 
being asked why. There was no cavilling about Mr 
Holland’s decision to go to London to represent New 
Zealand at the Coronation and to take two of his ministers 
and the Leader of the Opposition with him ; but there is 
a tendency in certain quarters to ask why it has been 
necessary for the Prime Minister to extend his visit to a 
number of continental countries. 

he financial accounts for 1952-53 showed that receipts 
had exceeded the budget estimates by some £8 million. 
One of the largest items contributing to this was an increase 
of {2,700,000 in the return from sales tax. This 
indoubtedly demonstrates the buoyancy of business, but it 
iso provides an opportunity for the advocates of tax reduc- 
non to urge the government to do something to check the 
rise in retail prices. In short, Mr Holland is returning to 
a country which, despite its evident prosperity, has a 
number of grievances, real and imaginary. 


Is all Quiet in Warsaw ? 


URING the five stormy months since Stalin’s death 
pugnacious : strangely enough, has shown less 

signs of unrest than other countries within the Soviet orbit. 
So far in this transitional period the Polish leaders have 
managed to avoid panicky moves, and reports that the 
Kerlin rising in June aroused echoes in Poland have not 
been confirmed. The Polish leaders did not, like the 
Hungarians, hastily criticise the too rapid tempo of indus- 
‘rialisation ; nor did they, like the Czechs, countermand 
recent orders of the party or admit errors made in the drive 
\o collectivise thé peasants, Indeed, outwardly at least, the 
Polish scene has looked as if nothing happened.on March 
sth. It still seems more Stalinist than the Kremlin: the 
chorus praises the. dead leader as usual, while President 
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Bierut occupies: the: centre of the’ stage: in’ @ manner that 
disregards Moscow’s new rule of collective leadership. 
The reaction to Stalin’s death may have been only delayed, 
but it is also possible that caution in the first stage will 
soften future shocks. 

Polish Communists have learnt by bitter experience that 
it does not pay to get involved in Moscow’s quarrels. 
The present leaders were only second or third rate figures 
in the party before the war, and have come to the top 
only because their elders and teachers—the élite of the 
Polish Communist party—had been exterminated in Russia 
during the purges of the thirties. This may explain their re- 
luctance to stage, on their own, trials on the Moscow model. 
While Kostov was tried in Bulgaria and Rajk in Hungary, 
while more recently Slansky was sentenced to death in 
Prague, the former general secretary of the Polish party, 
Wladyslaw Gomulka, disgraced five years ago, has never 
been brought into the dock. After Stalin’s death the Polish 
government behaved as if it had little faith in the perma- 
nence of the new mood that showed itself in Moscow. 
Now, after Beria’s fall, it is trying to avoid getting entangled 
in the Kremlin tug-of-war. 

Thus President Bierut, speaking during the recent cele- 
brations of the ninth anniversary of Poland’s liberation, 
took pains not to link Beria’s “ criminal activities ” with 
internal Polish developments. He made no mention of 
Gomulka, but spoke at length of the “criminal designs ” 
of the “ Bonn Nazis and their backers from behind the 
Atlantic.” He thus shifted attention to less dangerous 
ground: recalling Nazi atrocities and insisting on the 
German threats to the western territories, Bierut was 
striking the one chord to which most Poles—including 
staunch opponents of the regime—are sensitive. This anti- 
German feeling, if nothing else, must have precluded 
demonstrations in war-devastated Warsaw in support of the 
Berlin rising. 


Reminder of the Ruins 


The ruins of Warsaw probably help the government in 
another way: they are a constant and tragic reminder 
of the fate awaiting a rising that cannot rely on outside 
support. The daring escapes of Polish Mig pilots show 
that the spirit of adventure has not died among the oppo- 
nents of the regime ; but, with memories of massacre still 
fresh, where is the leader who would take it on his shoulders 
to send his supporters to certain slaughter ? 

In policy towards the countryside the government has 
little need to back-pedal because it has not advanced very 
far. -Collectivisation has made less headway in Poland than 
in other satellite countries. Immediately after the war the 
state took over large stretches of land in the formerly 
German territories, and state farms therefore accounted for 
12 per cent of the total agricultural area. By June of 
this year, however, there were only 8,000 collective farms 
covering together no more than seven per cent of the agri- 
cultural land.-' In other countries the collectivisation drive 
is now to be slowed down ; in Poland it has always pro- 
ceeded at a snail’s pace. The new Soviet line may there- 
fore mean for the Polish peasant a promise that the tempo 
will not now be speeded up (although existing collectives 
are to be cherished) and that his surpluses will have to be 
extracted not by coercion but by a more plentiful supply 
of consumer goods. President Bierut could foreshadow 
all this, while repeating the old slogans about the alliance 
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between the workers and the small and medium peasants. 

Up to now, therefore, caution has paid dividends. The 
advocates of patience and prudence must have found in 
Beria’s fall a justification of their views. As long as the 
new men in Moscow have not made up their minds, inertia 
is probably the safest course. Yet, caution will not be a 
sufficient safeguard once Moscow’s policy has crystallised. 
If a definite pattern is set for all Eastern Europe, Poland 
will have to fall into line. Thus, for example, if collective 
instead of personal leadership is to be the rule throughout 
the bloc, then no special place can be reserved for Mr 
Bierut as the “leader and teacher” of the Poles. Or if 
the security services should be reorganised throughout the 
area, the Polish Minister of Security, Radkiewicz, has no 
guarantee of immunity. Poland cannot, in the long run, 
remain isolated from changes in other Communist-con- 
trolled countries. All seems to be quiet in Warsaw, but 
for how long ? 


Mr Nehru Goes to Karachi 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN: INDIA 


i expected no spectacular solutions from Mr 
Nehru’s visit to Karachi; none were achieved. The 
only concrete decision is an agreement in principle to 
exchange a few Bengal border enclaves which affects 
24,000 people. What India did hope for was an increase 
in friendliness, and the warmth and spontaneity of Mr 
Nehru’s welcome in Karachi touched every Indian. 

The Karachi meeting is only one of a series. The two 
Prime Ministers had already met in London and, briefly, 
in Cairo, and Mr Mahomed Ali is coming to Delhi in 
September. The Steering Committee of Officials has had a 
whole series of meetings, and talks on evacuée property are 
still going on in Karachi. The issues between India and 
Pakistan are so many and so complex that it may well 
require a Panmunjom to settle them. These are the first 
really friendly meetings since well before partition. From 
1942 till the end of the war Congress leaders were in jail ; 
from then till 1947 they never met Moslem League leaders 
except under conditions of extreme tension—even when 
they were both part of a coalition Cabinet in 1946-7 they 
often sabotaged each other ; and Mr Nehru’s meetings with 
Mr Liagat Ali Khan after independence, were all at times 
of extreme emergency—in 1947 during the Punjab 
massacres, in 1950 when the East Bengal killings threatened 
peace. This time, not only was the atmosphere serene, but 
its serenity was proof even against the two Premiers’ press 
conferences. Mr Nehru talked of common culture, Mr 
Mahomed Ali countered with the two-nation theory. 
Mr Mahomed Ali argued that Kashmir must be settled 
within a year, or other agreements would have to be 
reopened, Mr Nehru countershrugged with a reaffirmation 
that Kashmir is part of India. 

The atmosphere had been improving for months before 
the meeting. Hindus of East Bengal are no longer 
maltreated. Migration to India has slowed to a properly 
visaed trickle. The February Passport Agreement, recently 
ratified, eases the worst hardships and at last reopens some 
of the land-routes between India and West Pakistan ; there 
is even talk of a train service. Moreover the March trade 
agreement which removed discriminatory surcharges on 
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coal to Pakistan and jute to India (the main items of Indo. 
Pakistani trade) has turned a casus belli into a customs 
return. 

Pakistan was then still under Khwaja Nazimuddin ; jt 
was he who first groped for a meeting. Mr Mahomed Ajj’, 
contribution was to put enthusiasm and feeling into the 
stiffness of his predecessor’s gestures: he talked of Mr 
Nehru as his “elder brother”; he clamped down on 
mullahs ; those in authority at last stopped threatening [ndia 


“with Jehad—the air cleared overnight. Even last spring’s 


ripple over canal waters caused no spills. This change has 
been most welcome to India. Underneath all the bitterness 
and irritation which bubbles over at times of crisis, India 
has for Pakistan affection and good will. Pakistanis are 
ex-brothers and Pakistan is the neighbour whose stability 
represents the stability of India’s most vulnerable and 
expanded border. 

This friendliness, however, does not blur into wishful 
thinking. Most of the eighty odd issues between the two 
countries are minor enough to be settled by give and take, 
and of the major ones, the World Bank Mission may in duc 
course solve the canal waters problem which was not 
discussed at Karachi. But Kashmir and evacuee property 
involve tenaciously held principles on both sides. No 
Indian can accept Pakistan’s view that evacuee property 
should be dealt with by private sales by the evacuees: no 
Hindu or Sikh feels that he could go in safety to West 
Pakistan to dispose of his own—those who tried to get their 
safe deposits and the like under the agreement of 1950 have 
had some unpleasant experiences. Pakistan finds it equally 
difficult to accept the Indian theory that it should pay the 
£500 million or so difference in the value of evacuee 
property in the two countries. The problems of Kashmir 
are as familiar as they are old, but they have recently been 
complicated for India by the determination of Jammu, 
expressed in riots and strikes, to become completely part of 
India, and the blunt insistence of the Kashmir Valley that 
its autonomy must remain absolute independence ; last 
year’s Delhi Agreement has not been implemented yet and 
the Kashmir Premier was too busy to come to see Mr Nehru 
before he left. Indians are beginning to wonder whether 
their only role in the Valley is to patch its budget and 
guard its border. 


Silence on Defence 


At Karachi no scheme for joint defence seems to have 
been discussed. Mr Nehru has explained that he wants no 
military: alliances because they postulate an enemy, and 
Pakistan is no more keen. But there does seem to have been 
an understanding about consultation on various aspects of 
foreign policy along Commonwealth lines ; this does not 
mean much, since the foreign policies of India and Pakistan 
are already nearly identical. To India, indeed, perhaps the 
greatest merit of the Karachi meeting was that only India 
and Pakistan were there; after their Uno experience, 
Indians are highly suspicious of outsiders. 

The barometer of Indo-Pakistani relations is Bhupat, 
India’s leading murderer, who escaped to Pakistan two yea‘s 
ago. Whenever the two countries are on unusually good 
terms, there are rumours that Bhupat will be returned ; 
there was one such rumour during the conference, but it 
was politely denied after Mr Nehru left. So the meeting 
has not been a complete success. But discussions have at 
least begun—Bhupat may yet live to be hanged : 
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Who Rebuilds Korea ? 


FROM OUR UNITED NATIONS CORRESPONDENT 


HE recent request made by President Eisenhower for 

an additional $200 million to be spent on Korea’s 
“;chabilitation and economic support” brought only a 
ferced smile to the lips of United Nations’ officials working 
in that field, For one thing, no indication was given in the 
message Whether existing United Nations’ agencies would 
j;sburse these millions, or whether new ones competing for 
ower, funds and personnel would be set up under Ameri- 
an supervision. For another, the wording of the message 
ed critics to believe that Mr Eisenhower had perhaps been 
isinformed as to both the agreed purpose and the plans 
the United Nations’ Korean Reconstruction Agency. 
This would not be the first time that such a misunder- 
standing has occurred in high places. In the case of 
Unkra it is particularly hard to understand because the © 
Americans, together with the Australians, took the lead in 
persuading the Assembly to set it up. 
Kingsley, its first director, and his successor, Lieutenant 
General John B. Coulter, who came to Unkra after serving 
in Korea with the UN Civil Assistance Command, both 
thought they were putting together something that would 
serve the exact purpose which Mr Eisenhower described. 

General Coulter, in a statement obviously meant as a 

corrective postcript to the President’s message, said that 
“there might have been a tendency to overlook the fact 
that the United Nations took not one but two unique steps 
to meet the challenge of aggression in Korea.” The second 
of these was the establishment of Unkra in the winter of 
1950. The agency went to work in 1951, spent $70 million 
on reconstruction in 19§2-53 and expects to spend $130 
million in 19§3-§4. | Now that a-truce has been signed, 
General Coulter thinks. that “ aid in the amount of at least 
one billion dollars will be required to restore Korea’s 
economy to its prewar level.” The economic analysis made 
for Unkra last December by an independent firm of 
economic experts called for $1,750 million of foreign aid 
tc make Korea self-supporting. 
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Eye-Witness Account 


Clearly the requested $200 million could be absorbed 
into such a programme with ease. If it were handed over, 
Mr Eisenhower would be forgiven the statement that funds 
given to Unkra, being designed to meet the immediate 
exigencies of fighting, could not be expected “either to 
meet the huge total cost” of reconstruction “or to set the 
foundation for a healthy peacetime economy.” As a matter 
of fact, Unkra was specifically designed to do its biggest 
work after the fighting stopped, and to lay the necessary 
cconomic foundations for the country’s independence. 

It is perhaps the most ambitious, and at present the most 
active, of the international agencies created by Uno in the 
last five years to deal with various phases of the Korean 
problem. It will be remembered that the first was a 
cmporary commission, followed in 1948 as matters grew 
more tense by the United Nations Commission on Korea 
vhose observers were stationed on the peninsula from 
lanuary to September, 1950, and were this able to-give the 
General Assembly an eye-witness. account of the North 
Korean invasion. The Unified Command came into being 
alter that invasion, and in October, 1950, the United Nations 
Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea 
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(Uncurk) was set up in anticipation of a quick peace. 
Two years later, its first report sounds strangely ironic. The 
political objective of the United Nations, it said in 1951, 
must remain the establishment of a unified, independent 
and democratic Korea. Meanwhile, however, the Chinese 
invasion had made its work impossible. Uncurk still 
exists, still is focused on a political settlement, and still 
acts as the eyes and ears of the General Assembly. But as 
peace was postponed and chances of unification receded its 
fortunes and its prestige have tended to wane. It is generally 
agreed that if this agency is to play any part of the role 
designed for it, the Assembly will have to rebuild it on a 
different plan. 


Meanwhile the daily work of civilian relief has been done 
neither by Unkra nor by Uncurk (both designed as 
primarily post-truce bodies), but by Uncack- (United 
Nations Civil Assistance Command, Korea), operating under 
Eighth Army orders. It is the army which has been feeding 
mothers and children, resoldering water pipes and propping 
up walls for the civilian population. Except in name, 
Uncack is an American organ, and it is not impossible 
that this is the body which President Eisenhower had in 
mind to be strengthened and adapted to a peace-time role. 
It is this body which Unkra was meant to supersede, and 
on a much broader scale, when peace should be achieved. 


These are by no means the only international bodies 
operating in Korea. Recently the truce has brought new 
units with new alphabetic designations and new tasks. The 
Military Armistice Commission has two committees, one 
for repatriating prisoners of war and one for assisting the 
return of displaced civilians. The Neutral Nations Super- 
visory Commission is there primarily to make sure that 
no troops or military equipment are added to those in 
Korea at the time of the armistice. The neutral nations 
also have set up a Repatriation Commission to act as 
custodian of all war prisoners who have not consented to 
repatriation within 60 days of the armistice. There are 
also joint Red Cross teams. 


Confusion Over American Plans 


But these new bodies are only interim devices for the 
perilous period between the end of the shooting and the 
establishing of an agreed peace. The rebuilding of Karea 
is still assigned to Unkra, and if for some reason the 
Americans find this agency (to which they have given 
millions, and promised millions more) suddenly unaccept- 
able, the wastage will be great. The unfortunate Presi- 
dential wording may possibly be due to political double talk 
or to the influence of the President’s new economic advisor 
on Korean affairs, who made his recent and thus far unpub- 
lished report direct to the National Security Council. They 
assume that the $200 million, granted by Congress in its 
closing hours, is money already in the pipeline which would 
have gone for civilian relief had the fighting continued and 
is still needed for the same purpose. 


The rebuilding of Korea under present circumstances is 
a job which no western nation in its senses could wish to 
undertake without the full co-operation of other nations. 
It is a task for which Uno would seem te be eminently suited, 
and in which it deserves full support. However, until 
Washington clarifies its stand this new uncertainty will 
harass officials. He who pays so much of the piper’s costs 
may set up tremors in the tune by merely clearing his throat. 








Synagogue and State 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN JERUSALEM 


B* 59 votes to 6 the Israel Parliament (Knesset) has 
lately annulled the clause in its compulsory service law 
that exempts women from military service on religious 
grounds. As the Bill was introduced, the famous trumpets 
which once rang round the walls of Jericho were sounded 
in Jerusalem’s orthodox quarters. After a special service 
of intercession, demonstrators paraded the streets. Yet 
among the majority not only of the Knesset but of the 
population, anxiety not to cut right adrift from orthodoxy 
was mitigated by the very considerable concessions that 
had been made by the Ben Gurion government. ‘It had 
provided that girls claiming special treatment on. religious 
grounds are to serve under purely civilian supervision in 
hospitals, in immigrant camps, on farms and the like. They 
are to live at home whenever possible, and all matters con- 
cerning their service are to be dealt with by the Ministry 
of Labour, not by the Ministry of Defence. The over- 
whelming majority by which the step was taken, as well as 
the vehemence with which it was opposed, are a measure 
of the balance between secular and religious forces in the 
state today. 

The leaders of orthodox Jewry have had twenty centuries 
in which to forget the art of treating with a Jewish govern- 
ment. Little of the skill they had often displayed when 
dealing with Christian or Moslem authorities on behalf of 
a depressed minority can serve them in a Jewish state. On 
the one hand they believe, not unnaturally, that it is they, 
the upholders and solidifiers of the Jewish tradition through 
the long dark centuries, who should have the dominant 
voice in the affairs of Israel. On the other hand, they 
cannot bring themselves to accept (and many cannot feel 
loyalty towards) a Jewish state which is not based, con- 
stitutionally and socially, on the laws of Moses. Most 
authority and influence in Israel is concentrated in the hands 
of men and women who are intent on the creation of a 
secular state where traditional Judaism would have an 
honoured, but not exclusive place. The traditionalist 
leaders abhor these purposes. They also lack the special 
respect for authority that a properly constituted government 
feels is its due. As a result, the first five years of Israel’s 
existence have seen increasing friction between certain of 
the religious groupings and the secular parties that are in 
power. Terms like “ clericalism,” “theocracy,” “ heresy ” 
and even “ kulturkampf” have been increasingly bandied 
about in editorial columns and on public platforms. A 
long series of altercations in the streets and excited parlia- 
mentary debates concerning the keeping of the Sabbath, 
the breeding of pigs, the eating of pork and the education 
of the young have kept the issue fiercely alive. 

Israel has the distinction of being the only country today 
which maintains compulsory military service for women. 
At the age of eighteen unmarried women are required to 
serve two years in the armed forces. In the lorry that is 
carrying military personnel home for the weekend, wind- 
swept heads are nearly as often female as male. This 
regulation is dictated chiefly by security considerations: 
surrounded by hostile states with larger populations, no 
able-bodied citizen can be dispensed with. But in addition, 
in this country in which half the population has been living 
for five years or less, the army has come to play an 
educational role of the first importance. It has become, 
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among other things, a school for the training of citizens, 
where native-born and foreign-born, old settler and new 
immigrant, come together on an equal footing, employ one 
language and work at a common task. It is conscious 
policy to channel young Israelis through the army and most 
observers are agreed that the results justify the practice. 

Daughters of religious households have hitherto been 
excused from military service. The concession was made 
when the service law was first implemented. The extreme 
orthodox groups were violently opposed to their entry into 
the army and partly because Mr Ben Gurion’s Knesset 
majority was then dependent upon the votes of some of 
them and partly because it was recognised that a first- 
class social problem was at issue, it was thought wise to 
dispense with the 2,000 or so girls who were involved 
each year. 

It is essential to point out that the status of women in 
the very orthodox households is a decidedly subordinate 
one, while in the country at large women’s freedom and 
equality have been pushed to lengths which might strike 
the European observer as exaggerated. The bareheaded 
girl in a socialist youth movement, dressed in her shorts 
and blouse, is in vivid contrast to the orthodox maiden 
whose head, arms and legs are covered in accordance with 
a concept of modesty which some, though not all, nations 
consider out of date. It is as plain to the agnostic as to 
the orthodox themselves that if the girls served in the army 
the pattern of orthodox household life would be destroyed 


Zealots and Trimmers 


However, the principle of equality of sacrifice has enor- 
mous appeal here, and it was in deference to this (and in 
deference to the indignant parents of those girls who do 
serve) that the government sought some form of national 
service for these girls. The more liberal wing of orthodoxy 
has long been in favour of a compromise. The largest 
religious party, Hapoel Hamizrahi, is continually trying to 
reconcile progress with traditional Judaism. The more 
severely orthodox Agudat Israel was never Zionist and is 
bitterly opposed to compromise with the secular community. 
Out of it has sprung the tiny Natorei Karta (Guardians of 
the Gates) group, which is prepared to use almost any 
weapon in its zeal. 

The story of the Bill, therefore, is virtually that of a 
trial of strength between religious parties that are ready to 
compromise with the state and religious parties that are 
not. Already Hapoel Hamizrahi and its smaller but senior 
partner Mizrachi had gone some way along the road of 
compromise by accepting the state’s education Bill that 
lessened the hold of orthodoxy upon the schools. Now 
they have taken a second step despite the serious deterrents 
put forward by Agudat Israel, which pressed the Chief 
Rabbi to rule that the Bill would be contrary to Jewish 
law. His dictum seems to have had little effect upon the 
vote. From now on, it is therefore likely that the liberal 
wing of orthodoxy will tend increasingly to act indepen- 
dently and, in time, it seems possible that the orthodox 
community will divide clearly into those who will and those 
who will not compromise with the secular majority. There 
is still a call in some secular quarters for continuing attempts 
at compromise with the zealots. Its advocates feel that the 
problem of a ‘religious minority within the state is not 
insoluble, that it will come with time, and that time is on 
their side, 
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Freedom Returns to the Metals 


Ar fourteen years of Government trading, deal- 
ings in copper were resumed last Wednesday on 
the London Metal Exchange. The market opened 
briskly, with 2,250 tons changing hands ; cash metal 
fell to £215 per ton from the former official price of 
£252, and copper for delivery in three months’ time 
fell to £200 per tom. These prices were virtually 
unchanged in the afternoon session, when 1,000 tons 
were traded. Most forecasts about the likely level of 
prices were confounded. The event emphasised that 
there is no substitute for an open market. Dealings in 
tin were resumed late in 1949 ; lead followed three years 
later and zine last January. The London Metal 
Exchange now has its long-sought opportunity to 
re-establish itself completely as the effective world 
market. 

The conditions in which it embarks on this task 
differ radically from those under which it worked before 
the war. Its own operations are now subject to exchange 
control, there are still many restrictions on trade in 
non-ferrous metals in other countries, and the direction 
of international trade in these metals has changed 
greatly. Before the war, this trade was predominantly 
from the producing areas towards Europe, and‘ the 
United States was a considerable exporter. London 
was naturally fitted to be the world market, for it was 
at the centre of the trade. But during and since the war, 
the United States emerged as the largest single con- 
sumer of non-ferrous metals and became a considerable 
importer. There were some who thought that, because 
of this change, London would have to give place.to 
New York as the world market. But the character 
of the American trade in non-ferrous metals does not 
encourage the development of a world market in New 
York. Production is largely concentrated among a few 
big companies who post their own prices. The New 


York Commodity Exchange handles what are virtually 
only the residual supplies for the American market and 
the prices that are established for these marginal 
supplies are not necessarily representative of the worid 
market. The effective guide to prices in the American 
market is to be found in the Engineering and Mining 
Journal which gathers information from the trade. For 
some years before.dealings were resumed on the Metal 
Exchange in London, the Ministry of Materials based 
its sterling selling prices on the E&M# quotations. The 
opening prices on the metal exchange for all non-ferrous 
metals have shown that these quotions could deviate 
considerably from prices established in an open market. 

Despite the changed circumstances in which it now 
works, the London Metal Exchange has regained the 
main attributes of a world market remarkably quickly. 
It provides an effective free market in which prices are 
highly sensitive to conditions of supply and demand 
throughout the world. It has preserved its wide inter- 
national connections, and it can rapidly dispose of large 
guantities of metal. This is a basic requirement of a 
world market and it accounts for the welcome that at 
least one US custom smelter has given to the restoration 
of dealings in copper ; London offers an outlet for 
forward sales that is not available in the United States. 

The course of prices of lead and zinc on the London 
market has nevertheless drawn some criticism—not 
wholly disinterested—from American producers. In 
their view, prices in London have fallen to unjusti- 
fiably low levels. They have, however, kept the price 
of lead in the United States in alignment with its 
movements in London. In zinc, American producers 
followed the decline in the London price until March, 
when they stuck firmly to their own prices ; this they 
could do with some impunity, because European zinc 
has not yet won the full acceptance of American con- 
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sumers, Hence the occasion for arbitrage between 
London and New York, which normally would bring 
the two prices into line, has been limited. Tin, on the 
other hand, is a metal that the United States does not 
produce, and the sharp fall in prices since April has 
brought no expressions of pain from the other side of 
the Atlantic. Comparisons of British and American 
prices of zinc, lead and tin are shown in the charts. 
The normal margin between these prices reflects 
the cost of shipping metal from Europe to the 
United States. 

Although the prices established on the London metal 
exchange are certainly the nearest approach to represen- 
tative world market prices, few dealers would claim that 
the market is yet as effective as it was before the war. 
Except in tin, turnover has not yet reached prewar 
levels. For tin the average monthly turnover in the 
first seven months of this year was just below the 
average of 25,000 tons in 1938. Turnover in lead this 
year has so far averaged 20,400 tons a month compared 
with 32,300 tons in 1938, and in zinc 18,700 tons 
compared with 24,500 tons. These smaller tonnages 
mark the changed conditions in the metal trade and also 
the reduced volume of business, compared with the 
thirties, that reaches the market from British and Con- 
tinental users of non-ferrous metals. New business has 
come in from the United States, and it may increase as 
Americans become more receptive to the idea of a free 
market in London. An increase in business from the 
Continent awaits the easing of local restrictions on the 
use that can be made of the London metal exchange. 

The metal exchange is trying to encourage British 
users of non-ferrous metals to make more use of the 
market. Many buyers of non-ferrous metals in Britain 
have experience only of dealing with the Ministry of 
Materials, and they are understandably hazy about the 
way in which a free market works. They do not 
appreciate that the metal exchange enables them to 
insure their manufacturing margins and their unsold 
stocks against an unfavourable movement in raw 
material prices ; nor that the facilities of the exchange 
enables them to reduce their physical stocks to the 
minimum. 

A broader measure of support for the market: also 
depends on the widest acceptability of the standard 
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contracts that the metal exchange authorities draw up 
for each metal. If the terms of these contracts seem to 
favour the convenience of producers, consumers will 
be less ready to use the market ; if the consumer seems 
to be favoured, producers will be less willing to offer 
sufficient metal to the market. This does not mean that 
all business must pass through the metal exchange ; 
traditionally much more business has been conducted 
outside the market, but at the market price. [he 
necessary condition of a representative market is that ir 
attracts sufficient business to make it so. The contracts 
for lead and zinc are now being revised, chiefly 
to shorten the period in which the producer has 
the option to deliver, and it may also prove 
desirable to revise the mew contract for copper. A 
majority of the brokers on the metal exchange 
consider that producers must be allowed fairly wide 
latitude to encourage them to use the market. But ir 
should not be impossible to follow the example of one 
of the largest American copper companies which 
recently offered to guarantee delivery in standard shapes 
and .sizes, for a premium, in order to stimulate use of 
the futures contract on the New York Commodity 
Exchange. 

It is only a short time since the wisdom of reopening 
the London Metal Exchange and other commodity 
markets was doubted, and not merely by Labour 
Ministers. Yet how sound the decision has proved to 
be. The timorous view that reopening the metal market 
would result in a substantial loss of dollars has been 
confounded. The hardening of sterling in world 
markets has virtually destroyed the profitability of 
“commodity shunting” in free sterling, and the metal 
exchange has been vigilant in discouraging deals which 
smacked of such devices. Events have justified the 
belief of the British authorities, and of many unofficial 
observers, that given a healthy pound, foreign holders 
of sterling would use it primarily. to buy commodities in 
London, as before the war. The successful reopening of 
the metal markets is indeed a matter for gratification. 
It restores an important element in London’s mercanti!c 
pre-eminence ; it enables British trading skill to carn 
foreign exchange ; and it gives British monetary policy 
an effective chance to extend its influence on the broad 
trend of woild prices. 
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Too Many Tankers? 


a HE growth of the world tanker fleet since the end 
of the war, and the changes in its composition 
were outlined in an article in The Economist last week. 
This showed that. the planned increase of the fleet for 
the next few years (leaving aside the question of scrap- 
ping over-age vessels) may bring about a considerable 
surplus of tonnage even if the present slackness of 
demand for tankers should prove temporary. This 
maladjustment, if prolonged for any length of time, 
would be bound to have serious consequences, not only 
for the oil companies and the increasing number of 
independent tanker operators and owners, but also. for 
the shipbuilders, since some 60 per cent of their present 
orders are for tankers. 

A balance between the supply of and demand for oil 
tankers is, in the nature of thipgs, not easy to achieve. 
At any given time the supply of tankers is extremely 
inelastic. ‘Today there is the possibility of a growing 
surplus of tankers ; yet this has followed a postwar 
period in which the principal concern has been to keep 
the supply of tankers in pace with the remarkable 
expansion of the oil industry. The expansion of tanker 
capacity that has already taken place is, in fact, greater 
than the mere tonnage figures suggest. While the 
deadweight tonnage has doubled, real carrying capacity 
is more than twice that of the prewar fleet, because the 
postwar tankers are in all respects larger, faster and 
more economical vessels. They are able to Carry a 
greater quantity of oil over longer distances in the same 
ume, and can turn round quickly because they load and 
discharge their cargoes at greater speed. 

Although the production and consumption of oil has 
been expanding every year since the end of the war, the 
rate of increase has shown much variation. Since 1946 
the world production of crude oil has increased at an 
average annual rate-of about 9 per cent, but in one year 
there was little increase at all, whereas in the next year 
there was an advance of 12 per cent. The supply of 
tankers cannot be adjusted to such violent changes, and 
the inevitable result is a series of rapid fluctuations 
beiween high freight rates and low. 

At times the oil companies either own or have under 
ime charter as much as 90 per cent of the world tanker 
iconage, the remaining 10 per cent “running the 
market.” It is only this 10 per cent which is available 
for coping with the large annual—or even seasonal— 
variations in demand. From this comparatively small 
“cushion” of tonnage the marginal requirements of 
ci transport are.covered by means of charters for single 
\oyages or a series of voyages ; and the rates for charters 
of this kind can be subject to the most severe fluctua- 
tions. It is the rate paid for this sort of charter which is 
eenerally referred to as the “market rate.” These 
uctuations in freight costs for marginal amounts of 


petroleum products might be expected to have an 
unsettling effect upon oil prices. In practice, since 1949 
the oil companies have endeavoured to introduce some 
form of stability into voyage rates by means of the 
“London tanker brokers’ award.” Every April and 
October a panel of tanker brokers fixes a basic rate. 
This notional rate is a basic time charter rate for a 
standard size tanker which, in the opinion of the 
brokers’ panel, would have to be paid for a two-year 
charter by a charterer requiring such tonnage for 
prompt loading and it is accordingly subject to less 
severe fluctuations than single voyage rates. It does 
not necessarily have any significant effect on the actual 
rates at which business is done in the market for spot 
tonnage during that period. 


* 


The combined efforts of the oil companies and the 
independent tanker owners to keep the supply of ton- 
nage in step with the expansion of the oil industry have 
been fairly successful. Although the variations in 
demand have been considerable, the periods of 
extremely high freight rates, accentuated at different 
times, for example, by the coal shortage and the war in 
Korea, have been fairly short. For the last twelve 
months the boot appears to have been on the other 
foot. Even last winter failed to bring about the normal 
seasonal strengthening of the market, and the steady fall 
in freight rates this year has raised doubts whether .- 
the planned expansion of tanker tonnage during the 
next few years has not been overdone. 

In the long run the eventual pattern of demand for oil 
is the deciding factor and this, unfortunately, is as 
unpredictable as it has been in the past. The rate of 
expansion has, perhaps, been higher since the war than 
can be expected to continue ; one oil expert has recently 
ventured the opinion that it might settle down to 
an annual average increase of about 5 per cent. On that 
basis, the rate of increase would call for an annual 
addition to the capacity of the world tanker fleet of 
about 1,600,000 tons d.w. 

At the end of 1952, the tanker building programme 
envisaged an addition of about 15 million tons d.w. 
during the next few years. Completion of this pro- 
gtamme would bring the world fleet by 1959 to a total 
of about 474 million tons d.w., without any allowance for 
deductions through casualty or obsolescence. If the 
estimate that an additional 1,600,000 tons a year may 
be needed is sound, it would imply that the fleet 
required at the end of 1958 should_be in the region of 
424 million tons d.w. Unless during the intervening 
period some 5 million tons d.w. are scrapped or other- 
wise removed from service, this estimate would suggest 
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that there would be too many tankers. Theoretically, 
scrapping ought to balance this growth in the fleet, since 
about 5 million tons of the present tanker fleet will be 
25 years old or more in 1958, and 25 years is considered 
to be above the normal span of a tanker’s life. In 
practice, however, things are not so perfectly regulated, 
and the oil companies, although they are in a good 
position to encourage the entry of new tonnage into the 
market, are not so easily able to push obsolescent surplus 
tonnage out, particularly as a much larger percentage of 
the total in a few years’ time will be owned by indepen- 
dent interests. So long as there is a prospect that an 
upsurge of demand for oil might instead create a tem- 
porary shortage of tankers within a reasonably short 
period, owners of obsolescent tankers will lay them up 
rather than break them up. Today, when new and more 
efficient and economical tankers are coming into service 
at a rate that over the next two years is likely to exceed 
34 million tons per annum, the older tankers, many of 
them past their 
normal expected 
term of life and 
now quite unecon- | 
omical to run, are 
not being broken 


up in any large : a | 
number. More 3 : Voyage Rates 
than 1 million tons | & | | 

8 | | 
of them are now | § 1 4 
idle or laid up, in | 

l 

the hope, presum- j \ 
ably, that before Sa! | | 
they eventually fall | MOT sstes — 


to pieces they will 
find a chance of 
earning more than 
their cost of 
upkeep. 

This “free- 
lance” reserve of tanker tonnage would be useful in 
preventing another violent increase in freight rates if 
the demand for oil should suddenly and unexpectedly 
rise at short notice. But its existence also has 
the effect of discouraging the orderly introduction 
of new and more economical ships (which would need to 
be ordered now for delivery in later years) and 
strengthens the possibility that sooner or later the oil 
industry may be caught up in another shortage of up-to- 
date tanker tonnage. Looking farther ahead, the problem 
of adjusting supply and demand is likely to present even 
greater complications, for the war-time and postwar con- 
centration on tanker building has created huge blocks of 
tonnage of similar age. Of the present fleet, over 14 
million tons d.w. was built between 1940 and 1945 and 
nearly 6 million tons between 1946 and 1950 ; and by 
the end of 1954 another 12 million tons or more will 
date from 1951-54. 
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Thus it seems that after about five years in which the 


demand for oil may increase by § per cent annually, the 
world tanker market will again be just about in balance 
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and freight rates will begin to adjust themselves to sucha 
prospect well before that time. But the prospect over the 
next year or two could well be serious. This year alone 
there may well be an increase of some 10 per cent in the 
world tanker fleet—even after making very generous 
allowances for delays in the delivery of new tonnage and 
for the quantity of old tonnage that may be scrapped, 
Many owners of old tonnage, therefore, will be under 
economic pressure to scrap their tankers as soon as they 
have completed existing charters; these vessels ar, 
handicapped not only by their age, and conseq 
survey and maintenance expenses, but also by their size, 
for they are smaller and slower than postwar vessels. 
The older tankers can only expect to operate profitably 
in times of high freight rates—which do not appear im- 
minent. So the greater part of the readjustment in the 
tanker market may come about rather through the scrap- 
ping of old and smaller tankers than by the cancellation 
of contracts for new ones. Cancellations of new orders 
will be restricted 
to those indepen- 
dent owners who 
have not already 
been able to fix 
their vessels on 
time charter to one 
of the oil com- 
panies. 

Past experience 
has shown that the 
most painstaking 
estimates of future 
trends in the inter- 
national oil trade 

are often upset by 
: events which are 
1950 1951 952 "53 Riedie ond 
could not properly 
be anticipated. At 
the present time there is much discussion in the 
United States about the level of oil imports into 
that country, and a change of policy in this 
respect could have a far-reaching effect on the 
tanker market. Domestic producers of oil as_ well 
as coal are arguing that oil imports are too high. If 
American oil imports were to be halved, this might 
easily result in the laying up of a further million tons 
d.w. of tankers. On the other hand, some American 
“ conservationists” are suggesting that imports of oil 
should be deliberately stepped up to two or even three 
times the current rate, so that domestic oil reserves can 
be stored in the ground to provide a stockpile of oil 
against the eventuality of war. Such a policy, if adopted, 
would increase world tanker requirements by as much 
as 4 million tons. This emphasises the extent ‘© 
which the American oil market, which governs world oil 
prices, also dominates the levels of world tanker rates 
and the profitability of tanker operation. 

In the thirties, the intrinsic difficulties involved ‘1 

marrying inelastic supply and elastic demand for tanker 
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ronnage led to the establishment of the international 
“tanker pool,” which was operated by the International 
Tanker Owners’ Association, with the support of the 
me or oil companies. The members of this organisa- 
contributed a proportion of the freights they 

ved to a central fund, out of which compensation 
paid to the owners of tankers taken out of commis- 
and laid up in order_to relieve any surplus of ton- 

ce. This scheme was designed to give some stiffen- 

» to the depressed freight market and to encourage 
ihe laying up of surplus tankers until demand recovered. 
[here have been significant changes in the composition 
< ownership of the greatly enlarged tanker fleet since 
time. Before the war the pool was operated with 


Business Notes 


The First Steel Sale 


1% unscrambling of the steel industry has begun 
on a low flame with the private re-sale of Temple- 
borough Rolling Mills to its former owners. The heat will 
t really be turned up until the early autumn when the 
fist public offers of steel shares are expected. It had been 
hoped that one or two public offers might make their 
ppearance before the holidays but there was delay in 
‘cing up the. Agency, and there may also have been a 
cosely fought debate on the terms of the first public issue. 
Sir John Morison, the chairman of the Realisation Agency, 
s indicated this week that this first offer will consist of 
dinary shares in one of the “Big Seven ”—Colvilles, 
Dorman Long, Lancashire Steel, Stewarts and Lloyds, 
United Steel, Whitehead and John Summers—but which 
ne will first test the market is still the Agency’s secret. 
The Agency hopes to float off the equity issues of these 
companies before making any offers of prior charge capital, 
but its mind is entirely flexible ; it might slip in one or two 
fiers for smaller companies and if there were any hitch in 
ihe ordinary share offers of the big seven, it might recon- 
“ider the possibility of offering prior charge capital. 
The actual issues will be handled and underwritten by 
he issuing houses that were concerned with offers of steel 
ares before nationalisation—a galaxy of skill and experi- 
nce made up of Barings, Bensons, Hambros, Helbert Wagg, 
| azards, Morgan Grenfell, Rothschilds and Schroeders. In 
making these offers, preferential treatment (which effec- 
ively will probably amount to absolute priority in allot- 
nent) will be given to investors that held steel shares— 
cither ordinary or preference—on vesting day; these 
‘nareholders will include a lengthy list of institutional inves- 
ors whe purchased steel shares shortly before February 15, 
1951, as a Cheap back door into gilt-edged stocks—a point 
‘nat the Agency will not have missed in fixing these arrange- 
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some success simply because the major oil companies 
decided to co-operate. Though these companies now 
own a smaller proportion of the world’s tanker fleet, 
their view would still be decisive and there is no evi- 
dence to suggest that they have any wish to revive 
the pool. The ideal, no doubt, might be to build up 
a world fleet just capable of dealing with any potential 
peak demand, which would also tend to prevent exces- 
sive rises in freight rates. This method would, at 
least, assure some stability of the freight element in 
oil prices, and it would, incidentally, give some pro- 
tection to the world shipbuilding industry against its 
present vulnerability to the threat of widespread can- 
cellations of tanker contracts. 





ments. Applicants for each offer will have the option either 
of paying in cash or of tendering a wide list of Government 
securities (probably excluding only the “ shorts”) for con- 
version into steel shares ; on the day when an offer of steel 
shares is made to the public the Bank of England (which 
will act as principal receiving agent for applications) will 
publish a list of these gilt-edged securities and the prices 
at which they may be tendered for conversion into the steel 
issue, These arrangements will give an edge to any opera- , 
tions by the authorities in the gilt-edged market before the 
early autumn and may have the effect of pegging gilt-edged 
prices for so long as the lists for any given steel issue remain 
open. 
* 


In advance of these offers, there may be one or two 
private deals similar to that arranged with the former 
owners of Templeborough Rolling Mills—a re-rolling con- 
cern that recently has been very profitable. One third of 
the shares—that is 72,001—in this company has been sold 
back to British Ropes and another third to William Cooke 
(a joint subsidiary of British Ropes and United Stecl) at 
£7 $s. each ; the remaining third is still owned by United 
Steel, which will be offered for sale cum the shareholding 
of this company. This price was arrived at only after hard 
bargaining and the fact that it is close to the take-over price 
of £7 is merely coincidence. Indeed, in commenting on this 
sale, Sir John Morison particularly emphasised that take- 
over prices are not relevant in fixing the prices at which the 
steel assets will be sold back. Moreover, the fact that 
Templeborough has been sold back without its former 
holding in Scunthorpe Rolling Mill (now owned by John 
Lysaghts) is a reminder that the physical assets of the steel 
companies may occasionally be reshuffled before a sale is 
made. Investors will also recall that major changes in the 
capital structures of some important steel companies have 
occurred during their existence as subsidiaries of the Iron 
and Steel Corporation. 





£80 Million for Gas 


oon after the British Electricity Authority, the Gas 
Council makes another appearance in the gilt-edged 
market—and with one of the nicest calculations of terms. 
Its £80 million issue (largely intended for replacing tem- 
porary finance) is of 4 per cent guaranteed stock, with a 16- 
19 year life, offered at 99. It is conveniently not too long, but 
equally it gives nothing away ; and although the gilt-edged 
market took the issue in its stride and did what it could to 
provide an encouraging background of firmness, there were 
few doubts that success for the new stock would imply the 
familiar process of official subscription and peddling out 
through the tap when conditions serve. If, as some judges 
think, the outlook for the next month or two is for steady to 
good conditions in the gilt-edged market, the authorities 
should enjoy adequate opportunities to do so. 


The Rising Reserves 


'HE increase of $89 million in the sterling area’s gold 
e and dollar reserves in July, nearly twice as great as 
the increase of $46 million in June, is unexpectedly satis- 
factory. This is the worst season of the year for sterling 
area sales of wool, cocoa and several other staple commodity 


TREND OF DOLLAR SURPLUS 
($ MILLION) 
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Sept., 1952... ] ~ 5| — 20] + lL] + 27) + 13] 1,685 
Oct., 1952... | + 37} — 40]. 4+ 501+ 35! + 82) 1,767 
Nov., 1952... | + 96} — 65| + 70] + 27/| +128! 1,895 
Dec., 1952... 1 + 0 — 40] + 61] + 31 | — 49*| 1.8469 
Jan., 1953... | + 58'} + 30] + 44| +132/ 1,978 
Feb., 1953... | + 18 + 74] + 33) +125) 2,103 
Mar., 1953... | + 19 + 15} + 29| + 63| 2166 
April, 1953... | + 11 + 761+ 20! +107 | 2,273 
May, 1953... + 21} + 14), + 13) + 48 | 2,321 
June, 1953... | + 10] + 81+ 28! + 46/1 2,367 
July, 1953...}+ 2} + 51] + 


36 | + 89} 2,456 


* After taking account of the payment of $181 million on 
December 3lst for the service of United States and Canadian 
lines of credit, the United States lend-lease loan and the ERP loan. 

+t EPU settlements in any month depend on the surplus or 
deficit with Europe in the previous month. 


exports; it is also the season when British tourist expenditure 
on the Continent is at its peak. The principal feature in the 
dollar accounts for July was a surplus of $51 milion in what 
the accompanying table calls the “ residual gold and dollar 
balance,” which, for the most part, mirrors the sterling 
area’s current balance with North America. In the fast 
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eleven months, during which the reserves have risen by $784 
million to $2,456 million, this residual balance has been 
consistently in surplus—at any rate if last autumn’s 
purchases of arbitrage commodities and last December’ 
dollar debt payments are excluded from it. 

The other factors behind the rise in the reserves last 
month were receipts of $36 million of American aid (which 
is above the average both of recent months and of what js to 
be expected in the months ahead) and of $2 million from 
the European Payments Union. This month, for the first 
time since September, 1952, Britain will have to pay out 
some gold to EPU instead of garnering new reserves from 
it ; half of the sterling area’s deficit of £4 million with 
Western Europe in July will have to be settled in gold in 
mid-August. This impending payment of $54 million of 
gold to EPU, however, should be compared with the pay- 
ment of $99 million to it a year ago ; it seems to be purely 
a seasonal phenomenon—due especially to tourist payments 
—and the only cause for surprise is that the recent liberalisa- 
tion of Sterling countries’ imports from Western Europe has 
not thrust this account further into the red. Although any 
recession in America would change the picture overnight, 
there is no sign yet of any turn in the golden tide. 


Four Month Bills Again /£ 


ow that foreigners are no longer fleeing from sterling 
N the Bank of England has wisely decided to rescind 
most of the restrictions on the granting of overseas credits 
that were brought into effect at the beginning of last year. 
The pressure to which sterling was then subjected was being 
accentuated—indeed, in large part, was being exert 
—by the fact that non-residents were able to postpone 
remittances to sterling countries and to run short of sterling 
with the help of London banking credits. In order to 
counter this, the maximum usance of bills drawn under 
overseas credits was reduced from 120 to go days in 
February, 1952. In addition severe restrictions were placed 
on pre-finance and re-finance credits. The former, some- 
times referred to as “campaign” credits, are facilities 
usually granted to primary producers—say, during the 
growing of cotton or the felling of timber—but before the 
actual commodities are ready for shipment and therefore 
before they can rank for normal documentary acceptance 
credits. Re-finance credits are intended to cover longer 
periods than the normal span of self-liquidating commercial 
transactions and, therefore, involve the automatic renewal 
of bills of exchange. Such facilities were openly used as 4 
method of “ bearing ” sterling. 

All these restri-tions, other than those relating to re- 
finance credits, have now been lifted, In the case of re- 
finance credits each operation will be judged on its own 
merits and the ban will continue to apply only where there 
is evidence that these facilities are being used for purposes 
that are not genuinely commercial. Although the appro- 
priate instructions have been sent to the banks, it must not 
be assumed that there will be a general movement © 
increase the usance of bills of exchange drawn under over- 
seas credits from 90 to 120 days. Such extensions will 
be permitted by the Exchange Control, but the discount 
office of the Bank of England is unlikely to overcome its 
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strong and, on the whole, justifiable aversion to bills drawn 
for more than 90 days ; and the Bank of England’s aversion 
is apt to be translated not merely into a refusal to buy such 
pills but into critical comments to those who have accepted 
them. 


Loosening Cash Credits 


uE commercial banks have also been informed that they 
may grant cash credits of up to six months to non- 
residents who seek finance for the import of British goods. 
This is being done to meet the situation created by the 
evident need for more export credits and by the fact that 
many British exporters find themselves up to the hilt of 
their bank credit facilities. Im such cases the necessary 
credit facilities can be extended direct to the non-resident 
importer, while the transfer and other risks involved can 
be covered with the Export Credits Guarantee Department. 
It is also hoped before long to reduce the considerable 
amount of clerical work involved in filling up E2 forms. 
These are the exchange control forms that must be com- 
pleted to obtain permission to open credits for non- 
residents. The form will still be required for any abnormal 
credit ; but for straightforward export or import credits of 
a self-liquidating character no exchange control permission 
will be needed. 

These various concessions and relaxations represent 
another notable step in the restoration of London’s posi- 
tion as an international financial centre. They may not, 
however, lead to any great revival of the commercial bill. 
With the commercial bill rate still pegged as high as 3 per 
cent, more or less by official ukase it is still more profitable 
for many traders to finance their activities by ordinary over- 
draft facilities—especially when the acceptance houses’ 
normal commission of around 14 or 2 per cent, the British 
stamp duty of 0.2 per cent, and the greater convenience to 
the borrower of the overdraft system are taken into account. 
A great deal more is likely to be heard in the next few 
months about the campaign for reducing the commercial 
bill rate, which already has the support of the accepting 
houses and the majority of the discount market. 


The Supersonic Gyron 


i new de Havilland engine, the Gyron, of which news 
was given last week, is believed to be the most 
powerful jet engine in the world. It is the outcome of a 
bold bid by the de Havilland Engine Company to make 
up for the ground lost a few years ago when, alone in the 
aircraft industry, it continued to pin its faith to the centri- 
fugal compressor, which other designers had abandoned in 
fav ur of the more intricate but apparently much more 
ethcient axial. The performance of a jet engine depends 
very largely on the efficiency of the compressor, for a good 
deal of the power produced by the engine has to be tapped 
of to drive it, and the amount of power yielded is partly 
decided by how highly compressed is the air when it enters 
the combustion chamber. 
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The Rolls-Royce Avon, the first axial compressor jet to 
go into production, has recently been type-tested to give a 
thrust of 9,500 pounds. This is the highest figure yet 
reached under the conditions laid down for a test of this 
kind, during which the engine must run for long periods 
ata given power output, that then becomes its officially 
accepted rating (usually well below the maximum of which 
the engine is capable). Other and newer engines 
are giving more than 10,000 pourids thrust on the test 
bed—which is vastly different from passing a type-test 
at that figure—and the new Rolls-Royce Conway 
engine is believed to be giving considerably more than this. 
This suggests that the de Haviiland engine must be in the 
1§,000 to 20,000 pound class ; the company has already 
announced that it is intended for fighters operating at speeds 
well above that of sound. The company also claims that 
the Gyron is sturdy and simple to build, which is 
certainly a departure in jet engine design. It is possible that 
simplicity has been achieved by abandoning all effort to 
keep down the size of the engine. This would then make 
for larger, sturdier components and greatly simplify their 
production. 

This unconventional approach may be the reason why 
de Havilland has only recently received financial support 
for the Gyron from the Ministry of Supply. It has had to 
develop the engine up to this point with its own money, 
and any Ministry contributions might therefore date only 
from the signing of the contract. As an engine costs in the 
region of {£4 million to develop, and as a great deal of this 
has to be spent before the engine is ready for flight trials, it 
is not surprising that comparatively few aircraft companies 
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match de Havilland in its willingness to back a design 
out of its own financial resources. This may have serious 
consequences should Government expenditure on defence 
be curtailed to a point where the Ministry of Sapply is able 
to support only one out of a number of promising designs. 
In the years immediately after the war, design contracts 
were freely handed out. This open-handedness enabled the 
country to get its Canberras, Swifts and Hunters. But, as 
the Treasury remembers, it also got its Brabazons. 


Revolving Loan for Industry 


NDER the American Mutual Security Act of 1952, the 
U sterling counterpart to a small portion (some $9 
million) of American aid to. this country had to be used 
to “establish revolving funds which shall be available for 
making loans” to producers or otherwise to stimulate “ free 
enterprise and the expansion of the economy.” Thehighbrow 
answer to this legislation is, of course, that there is no such 
thing as a real “ sterling counterpart” to dollar aid ; since 
the dollars handed out as aid are used directly to buy dollar 
raw materials (especially those for the defence programme) 
they cannot be used twice over for new in¥estment in this 
country. But since the truth needs to be brought home to 
the people of this country that American aid makes possible 
certain activities that otherwise could not be afforded, and 
since the resale to private merchants in Britain of 
the imports financed by aid receipts can be made 
to lead to the apparent generation of an idle sterling 
cash balance in the hands of the central govern- 
ment, Britain had a plain duty to “ use” $9 million of this 
apparent cash balance to finance certain hard-and-fast items 
of government expenditure ; and then to use the tax revenue 
(which had really been raised to finance these hard-and-fast 
items) to carry out the necessary absorption of the surplus 
purchasing power thus created. 

Cmd 8918, which was published this week, now details 
what these industrial purposes are to be. The most 
interesting feature is the establishment of a_ revolving 
loan’fund of £1 million, of which £700,000 will be lent to 
industry. and £300,000 to agriculture. ~Two: committees 
(under the chairmanship of Sir John Woods and Sir Stan- 
ford Cooper respectively) are being set.up. They will 
announce later what sort of applications will be considered 
and where applications should be addressed ; the agricul- 
tural committee has already announced that its main purpose 
will be to grant loans to farmers and landlords for the pur- 
chase of grain-drying equipment and storage facilities, and 
to provide a wide range of capital for Agricultural Co- 
operative Societies. The rest of the industrial section of this 
counterpart fund will be applied as to £457,500 for the 
finance of advisory services by government departments, 
the British Institute of Management, the British Productivity 
Council and the National Union of Manufacturers ; as to 
£519,000 for education and training, including the endow- 
ment of three chairs or University readerships in engineering 
and related subjects ; as to £589,500 for research, including 
£400,000 for specific types of economic and social research ; 
and as to £188,400 for publicity about productivity and 
technical developments. Britain is also contributing 
£257,500 to the European Productivity Agency, while 
£201,600 will be kept back in an unallocated reserve. 
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Atomic Trials at Woomera 








EGULAR trials of atomic weapons seem likely to become 
R a feature of the British atomic energy programme, as 
they are in the United States. The Minister of Supply 
announced in the House of Commons a week ago tha: such 
trials will be carried out on the Australian rocket ranze a 
Woomera in October, exactly twelve months after the firs: 
British atomic explosion at Monte Bello. The Woomera 
range is jointly owned by the British and Australian Govern. 
ments, who have been using it so far for experiments with 
guided weapons and pilotless aircraft. Experience in the 
handling of these unconventional armaments is being 
accumulated in Australia, 

Last year’s experiment at Monte Bello showed not only 
that British scientists could design atom bombs, but also 
that the Commonwealth could provide suitable conditions 
for testing them. But although Britain’s ability to carry out 
a development programme of atomic weapons gives this 
country a bargaining counter in negotiating an exchange 
of atomic information with America, this is not yet strong 
enough to get the necessary amending legislation through 
Congress. 

There seems, therefore, no immediate prospect of sharing 
the burden of atomic development. The Minister of Supply 
said that “ increasing sums ” were being spent on research 
into civil applications for atomic energy, but any develop- 
ment of power generation from atomic piles is of great 
military significance. The experimental power plant that 
is now being built would equally be regarded as providing 
data for the development of atomic propulsion of sub- 
marines and aircraft, while the plant is generally believed to 
be operating in conjunction with a pile for producing 
plutonium, the explosive material for atomic weapons. The 
British approach to investment in atomic weapons and 
atomic fuel is essentially pragmatic: Lord Cherwell last year 
assured the House of Lords that there was no need to 
consider the explosive charge of the bomb as wasted ; it 
could always be removed and used as a fuel for civil power 
plants. 


Air Traffic in 1952-53 


yr the financial year ended March, 1953, the nationalised 
airlines and their associates provided about 12 per cent 
more capacity on their services than the year before, but 
obtained only 10 per cent more revenue traffic, with the 
result that “ overall load factor” fell in BOAC and BEA 
with alarming implications for their coming financial 
accounts. Traffic was affected last year by the cuts in 
services caused by the American fuel strike, by political 
disturbanes in the Middle East, and by the reduced foreign 
travel allowance ; nevertheless, the introduction of tourist 
fares on the North Atlantic routes stimulated passeiget 
traffic, and the number of passengers carried on all services 
increased to more than 17 million, 23 per cent more than 
the previous year. The Atlantic tourist fares caused pas- 
senger traffic on BOAC’s western service to increase ‘ore 
than traffic om the eastern services, though the absolute 
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The pulse of Canada 


You can feel the pulse of Canada through our 
Monthly Commercial Letter, which will be sent 
to you regularly upon request. 


With over 600 branches strategically located 
throughout Canada, we can provide 
authoritative economic information on the 
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soe Seasonal 
i Greetings ! 


Strange things happen 
in a British Summer. But 
{f you really did see Father Christmae 
on the pier one day this August you 
might well swear off lobster lunches 
for ever. Set your mind at rest, though ; 
this jovial chap is simply our impression 
of the business man who has already placed 
his order for advertising playing cards 
for this Christmas. Have you ever thought 
of advertising by playing cards? They 
make an admirable gift and are a 
very effective way of keeping your name 
in mind. Their cost, too, is surprisingly 
reasonable. Why not strike a new note 
this year? Our designers can incorporate 
your name or trademark into an attractive 
playing card and the finished preduct will 
have over a hundred years’ experience behind it. 
But orders must be received by early September 
for delivery before Christmas. So please 
telephone or write for one of our technical 


advisers to call and show ADVERTISING 


youspecimensandanswer | PLAYING CARDS 
all your questions. F 
DE LA RUE 


THOMAS BE LA RUE & CO. LTD., 
Stationers Division, 84/86, Regent Street, London, W.1. Tel: Regent 290 
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One of the many assignments entrusted to us— 
placing back into position the Queen Victoria Monumen: 
in Victoria Square, Birmingham, after renovations ha: 
been completed. 


KREDITKRASSEN A fe t IS 0 N 
Chustania Geank og Wtiedilhassy 7 


Saat an? SPECIALISTS IN THE SUPPLY 
OF PLANT, POWER PLANT AND 


; 4: MISCELLANEOUS MACHINERY 
Every banking facility 


Your assurance 
TELEGRAMS: KREDITKASSEN | oll a against risk 


OSLO — NORWAY 


36/- 


The intermediate bonus on claims arising on 
or after lst January 1953 under with-profits 
policies has been raised by a further 2/-, from 
34/- to 36/- per cent compound — proof yet 
again of the strength and resilience of the 
Scottish Widows’ Fund. 

For particulars of how you may become a 
member of this vigorous profit-sharing Society 


write to 


< 
~~ 
‘ea 


ABELSON « CO. 


FUND 


Head Office : 
9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 2 
Loudon Offices: 
28 Cornhill, E.C.3 17 Waterloo Place, $.W.1 
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number of passengers on the. eastern services remained 

The main development, within BEA was on the 
internal services, particularly following upon the charging 
of cheap winter fares on some domestic trunk routes. Since 


jJarger. 





Alki INE OPERATING STATISTICS: April 1952—March 1953 






Aircrait miles flown ("660) 














' 

/ 2,671 (+ 75-6 
Passengers carried (000). 97 4. 70-0 
Freiy irried ('000short : 

tons)... «2<s.. -e 16*|— 15-9 
Mai ried (‘000 short : 

toms)... -+ <0 epee 0-02 |+ 59-7 
ape 000 short ton : 

miles)... . -scuemaiee 203,293 |+ 5,399 |+ 50-9 
Lo 0 short ton- : 

giles)... ..ceguneee 131,247 [+ 3,547 i+ 71-3 
Overa id factor (%}- ; 65-7 57-9f 
Avai seat miles (000) | 1,361,727 | +- 


Passe miles ‘flown 


6-7 | 58-8f 


Pas oad factor (%) 


* Includes vehicles and passengers carried on ferry services. 
+ 1951-52 actual load factors. 


March BEA has put the turbo-prop Viscount into service 
on tourist routes, and this week reperted that these aircraft 
a clear profit of £70,000 during their first 2,000 
hours service, and are the cheapest in the corporation’s fleet 
to operate, 


€ armed 


Staggered Holiday Spending 


a Hit Bank of England should soon be able to reverse the 
special holiday increase of {25 million, to £1,625 
million, in the fiduciary issue ; in fact, it is possible that the 
increase was not actually necessary, for. on both the Wednes- 
day before the Bank holiday (when the peak was reached) 
and on the Wednesday after it the active note circulation 
stood at between £1,598 million and £1,599 million. 
Although this mew peak is £84 million higher than 
the corresponding’ peak just before the Bank holi- 
day last yéar, public demands for new cash have, 
in fact, been smaller in this holiday season than 
in the summer Of 1952. In the five weeks from the 
beginning of June to July 29, the outflow of notes from 
the Bank of England amounted to only £55.2 million, com- 
pared with an outflow of £95 million in the corresponding 
period of last year. The comparison is, of course, distorted 
by the influence of the Coronation, which must have been 
largely responsible for the disproportionately large increase 
in the active note circulation in the spring and early summer 
of this year. This was followed by some reflux of notes 
in the first half of June-; but as some*notes were probably 
kept back by the banks and the general public in reserve 
against holiday spending, part of the true holiday demands 


hever reached the Bank of England in June and July. In 
all, however, despite the higher level of prices and wages, 
the expansion in the note circulation in the six months from 
the January “ low” to the end of July was almost exactly 
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the same this year as last (at roughly {150 million). ‘Fhis 
suggests both that the.strong upsurge in cash spending that 
was in progress from last autumn to early this summer may 
have lost some of its force and that holidays have been more 
evenly staggered this year. 

These hypotheses are confirmed by the small savings 
figures. Although net repayments of national savings certi- 
ficates, of defence bonds and of deposits at the post office 
and trustee savings banks (but excluding defence bonds 
paid off on maturity) amounted to {16.8 million 
in the two weeks to July 25th, this was still 
£2.9 million less than the shortfall in the cor- 
responding .period of 1952. Moreover, the small 
savings position has been more satisfactory for the whole 
year ; the cumulative deficit since the beginning of the 
financial year—when the improvement over 1952 first 
became marked—now stands at only {27.4 million. This 
is almost {10 million less than in the corresponding 17 weeks 
of 1952. This improvement has been entirely concentrated 
in national savings certificates and derence bonds ; the net 
repayment of deposits at the savings banks have increased . 
quite substantially—apparently because the public, unlike 
the Chancellor, considers that an interest rate of 2} per cent, 
subject to taxation and to a tax probe, has become anomalous 
in present conditions. 


Bidding for Bodies 


HE bid made by the British Motor Corporation for the 
- ordinary shares of Fisher and Ludlow, the motor body 
ind component manufacturers, has much more intriguing 
implications than did Ford Motor’s recent and similar 
purchase of Briggs Motor Bodies. Although BMC has 
had a number of contracts with Fisher and Ludlow for 
some time, Standard Motor has also been among Fisher 
and Ludlow’s principal customers. 

British Motor has assured the directors of Fisher and 
Ludlow that the present management will remain un- 
changed, that the future trading policy of the company will 
be materially unaffected, that all contracts will be fulfilled, 
that “the policy of diversification of output . . . will be 
continued ” and that all inquifiés and orders (whether 
from members of the motor industry or not) will receive 
the same attention as before. Clearly, then, there will not 
be any early manufacturing ties between British Motor 
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and Fisher and Ludlow as close as those already established 
between Ford and Briggs, and the odd sicuation now arises 
that a subsidiary of the giant.of the motor industry will 
he producing bodies for one of its main competitors. 

In response to the bid, Fisher and Ludlow’s 10s. ordinary 
stock units were marked up 4s. 3d. to 52s. 3d. and British 
Motor’s §s. ordinary shares were marked down 6d. to 
6s. 44d. This fall in the shares of British Motor was to 
be expected in view of the proposed dilution of its equity ; 
five new British Motor shares as well as 22s. in cash will 
be given for every 10s. ordinary stock unit of Fisher and 
Ludlow. The 1,277,808 Fisher and Ludlow shares will be 
sold ex the dividend of 22} per cent just declared for. the 
year to March 31st last but the new British Motor shares 
offered in exchange will not rank for the final ordinary 
dividend to be paid by British Motor for the year to 
July 31st last. Once these factors are taken into account, 
the offer, on the basis of the present price of 6s. 43d. on the 
British Motor shares, is worth about §4s, for every ordinary 
stock unit in Fisher and Ludlow. It is not surprising 
therefore that Fisher and Ludlow’s directors have agreed 
“in principle ” to the offer, even though they had announced 
as recently as July 23rd that no offer had then been received. 
But it is also not surprising that that ill-timed announce- 
ment of July 23rd has caused some heartburning among 
those who had sold out after the Birmingham stock exchange 
had brought the price of the shares up from 37s. 3d. to 
48s. within a month. 


How Private are Cotton Spinners? 


OW private is the private spinner of raw cotton ? The 
debate on cotton import policy in the House of 
Commons last week gave two answers. According to the 
Labour speakers, if he buys his cotton through the public 
agency, he somehow ceases to be private and it then becomes 
proper that the Raw Cotton Commission should provide 
him with cover facilities on the back of public funds. Only 
the spinner who does not buy from the Commission, on this 
view, is really “ private.” It then follows that public funds 
should not be used to cover the “ mistakes, possibly the 
speculative mistakes,” of the private buyer. 

Government speakers took the more realistic view that a 
person “ spinning for private profit’ should not have cover 
from public funds, however he buys, This hair-splitting is 
mercifully not quite so silly as it sounds for both sides of 
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The Index to The Economist is now 
published quarterly. . The subscrip- 
tion rate is 5/- a year; single copies 
are priced at 2/- each. The Index 
to Volume CLXVIl (April to June, 
1953) is now available from : 


The Publisher, 22 Ryder St., St. James’s, London, S.W.1 
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" the House accepted the conclusion of the Hopkins Com. 


mittee that public funds should not be used to cover private 
trade ; each was trying to spell out the Committee's report 
in its own terms by defining what “ private trade” should 
mean. 

The Government believes that means of providing cover 
for raw’ cotton from’ private resources must be found 
Labour asserts that there is novalternative to public cover ; 
the Raw Cotton Commission will therefore have to be 
restored to its former splendour, and private import of 
cotton brought to an end. The President of the Board of 
Trade, without committing himself at this stage, appeared 
to indicate that the most feasible means of providing cover 
would be to reopen the Liverpool Cotton Exchange on 3 
modified basis. To avoid a loss of dollars, traders would not 
be allowed to take delivery of dollar cotton for payment in 
sterling on a maturing futures contract—as in the futures 
markets for grain. ‘Mr Thorneycroft accepted the argument 
that unrestricted operations on a Liverpool market were not 
possible since they would require convertibility (of sterling. 
He did not think that cover should be provided by hedging 
operations on the New York market, because this would cost 
dollars. The idea that cover might be provided by a futures 
market in Lancashire not based on raw cotton was “ entirely 
new, and requires very careful study.” The debate also 
suggested that, whatever may be the views of spinners next 
year, the Government may have to continue the Commission 
in being, as a purely merchanting body, as the political price 
for reopening the Liverpool market, 


Debate about Standards 


T is more than fifteen months since the President of the 
Board of Trade told the House of Commons that the 
textile and clothing. industries expected to introduce their 
own voluntary standards of quality to replace those that 
died with the utility schemes, and that these new standards 
would be administered by the British Standards Institution. 
Since then the BSI has been in the unenviable position of 
an umpire who has bumpers bowled at him by both teams. 
Some textile producers have become openly hostile to the 
idea of any standards at all ; others have argued intermin- 
ably over points of detail ; and all the time the BSI has been 
made aware of the anxiety in official quarters to see some 
tangible results emerging from the protracted negotiations. 
The Institution has now taken the unusual step of publish- 
ing a progress report on the discussions, on their failures as 
well as on their successes. It is clear from this that the BSI 
is not very satisfied with the way that things have turned 
out. It reveals that the textile industries have decided against 
standards intended to give a broad indication of the general 
level of quality of certain classes of goods, and in favour of 
standards related specifically to certain properties—such as 
the limits of shrinking or fading that might reasonably be 
permitted. There are good reasons for this decision, but 
the BSI reports sadly that “no one pretends that non- 
technical buyers of consumer goods are yet sufficiently 
informed or protected from misrepresentation on factors 
which they are quite unable to assess for themselves at the 
time of purchase.” 
The BSI has had two main successes: in the general 
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da Vinci needs 
TOMORROW'S ALLOYS 


In Leonardo da Vinci’s 450 year-old note- 


books can be found sketch designs for 
flying machines, dredgers, machine tools 
and many other ingenious mechanisms. 
Many of da Vinci’s most advanced de- 
signs were not put to the practical test in 
his lifetime because materials then were 
not good enough. Today the designer 
can turn to the metallurgist for help. 
Together they can look ahead to projects 
which in a few years time may depend on 
materials not yet commercially developed. 
Mond Nickel is working now on such 
problems in the field of nickel alloys. 
Now is the time for designers to.... 
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Rr THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY -LIMITED 
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Habib Bank Limited 


tstablished 1941 
Head Office: KARACHI (Pakistan). 


Authorised Capital ... ... Pak. Rs. 20,000,000 
Issued & Subscribed ... . Pak. Rs. 10,000,000 
Paid-up Capita! .. Pak. Rs. 10,000,000 
Reserve Funds “fa ... Pak. Rs. 10,000,000 
Deposits as on 31/12/52 . Pak. Rs. 345,700,000 


In selecting desirable trade relations for exports and 
imports with Pakistan, Habib Bank Ltd., with 45 
branches spread over West and East Pakistan, can prove 
to be most helpful and you are invited to use our 
services. 

The Bank is fully competent to handle all foreign 
exchange business, including opening and advising of 
commercial letters of credit, collection of documentary 
bills, remittances, etc. 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES: Bombay, Calcutta (India) 
Colombo (Ceylon) and Rangoon (Burma) 


CORRESPONDENTS & AGENTS at all important 
cities of the world. 





BANK MELLI 
IRAN 


(NATIONAL BANK OF IRAN) 


Incorporated by Law in 1927 
HOLDER OF EXCLUSIVE RIGHT OF 
NOTE ISSUE 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID Rials 2,000,000,000.00 
RESERVE (Banking Dept.) Rials 429,598,382.95 
RESERVE (Issue Dept.) Rials 170,401,617.05 
Governor and Chairman of Executive Board: 
DR. MOHAMMAD NASSIRI. 


HEAD OFFICE: TEHRAN, IRAN (Persia) 


Over 190 Branches and Agencies throughout Iran 


New York Representative: 
One Wall Street, New York 


CORRESPONDENTS IN IMPORTANT 
CENTRES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


The Bank, through its Banking Department, offers 
complete banking service for Foreign Exchange 
Transactions, provides special facilities for Documentary 
Credits, ete., and with its numerous Branches in Iran 
deals -with every description of banking business, 
Especial services for all kinds of information regarding 
import, expert and trade regulations in ferce in Iran. 


ADMINISTERS NATIONAL SAVINGS 
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There's. a 4 feinie 
in STEEL 


PP \HE worvp’s largest walking dragline is in operation 


in the open-cast iron ore quarries at Corby. slIt 
weighs 1,650 tons, 
3,150 h.p., stands as high as Nelson’s Column and 
walks to work on two steel shoes that weigh 56 tons 


has electric machinery totalling 


each. A special high-tensile fine-grain steel was evolved 
to help make the 282-foot jib. 

This Wellsian machine completely dwarfs the bull- 
dozer working with it. It was designed and built in this 
country by Ransomes and Rapier Limited to strip 
overburden that no other single machine could cope 
with. With one man in control it bites out twenty-seven 
tons of earth every minute, deposits it nearly two hun- 
dred and sixty feet away and can work right round the 
clock. It is laying bare seams down to a hundred feet. 

In this and other ways the steel industry is increasing 
its raw material supplies, both at home and abroad, to 
keep pace with the industry’s continuous programme of 
modernisation and expansion, 


®issued by the BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 


Steel House, Tothill Street, London, S.W.1 


$.$7 
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esponsible advice 






INVESTMENT 





AS AN EXECUTOR 


AS A SOLICITOR 
AS AN ACCOUNTANT 


Professional men, business men, even private in- 
dividuals are often asked for advice on the safe invest- 
ment of substantial sums of money, whether arising 
from a will, a maturing policy, the sale of property or 
other sources, 


The investments offered by the Co-operative 
Permanent provide an ideal answer to such problems. 
Money so invested enjoys the security assured by a 
large financial institution with interests throughout the 
country. Moreover, capital is free from fluctuation. 
Interest at 24% is paid with unfailing regularity and 
income tax is paid by the Society making the return 
equivalent to more than 44% where there is liability 
to income tax at 9/- in the £. Invested money is 
always at call on short notice and can be sealived 
without loss or expense. 


Full details of the complete financial service made 
available by the Society will be forwarded on request. 


Everything points to the 


advantages of investment 


in the— 


CO-OPERATIVE 
PERMANENT 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


NEW OXFORD HOUSE -: LONDON :- W.C.I. 
Tel. HOLborn 2302 


City Office: 163 MOORGATE - 
Tel. MONarch 3556 


RESERVES EXCEED 63,000,000 


_ SSR RABE ARRAS ERASER NRA ACARI USES 


E.C.2. 


PUNDS £75,000,000 
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secre by the furniture trade of tests to show whether 
piece of furniture will stand up to normal daily use, and 
in the acceptance by Bradford of descriptive labelling for 


wool textiles. For many years, the wool industry had 
refused to consider a general scheme to indicate whether a 
cloth was all-wool, or a mixture of wool and other fibres ; 
and much diplomacy was needed to reach the present agree- 
ment. In future, the terms “wool,” “woollen” and 
“worsted ” will be used only to describe cloth that contains 
at least 90 per cent by weight of wool. If the cloth is a wool 
mixture, then it may be described as a “ blended woollen 
or worsted ” if it contains more than §0 per cent of wool ; 
as a “ fibre-blend with wool” if it contains less than 50 per 
cent. Although the use of these terms is voluntary, and 
manufacturers are not obliged to describe their cloths in this 
way. they will in future be open to prosecution under the 
Merchandise Marks Act if, for example, they call a cloth 
“woollen” when it does not conform to these definitions. 


Dividends from Germany 


THILE Western Germany is piling up balance of 
VU payments surpluses with the rest of the world— 
another surplus of $52.9 million was secured with other 
EPU countries in June, carrying its cumulative surplus with 
the Union to $577.3 million—the German authorities are 
still showing considerable reluctance about allowing the 
transfer abroad of current earnings from foreign investments 
in Germany. This is a matter that will become of imme- 
diate urgency as soon as the German external debt agree- 
ment comes into force, as it will do in the very near future. 
From that moment the prohibition on transfers of current 
earnings on foreign investments, which was enacted by the 
occupying military authorities, will finally lapse ; and the 
Federal Government will be left with full discretion in this 
matter. When Germany became a member of the Organisa- 
tion for European Economic Co-operation it undertook the 
obligation, common to all other member countries, to make 
foreign exchange available for transfer abroad of current 
earnings in Germany ; it was agreed, however, that this 
obligation should be held in abeyance for a short time, in 
view of Germany’s desperate financial situation and heavy 
monthly: balance of payments deficits at that period. As 
this position gradually improved and as the deficits were 
turned into equally impressive surpluses, broad hints were 
dropped from Paris that a start should be made on the 
transfer of current earnings. Germany replied that it would 
like very much to comply with these suggestions, but that 
its hands were unfortunately bound in this respect by 
military government legislation. 

Now that these shackles on Germany’s financial autonomy 
are about to be removed, the German Government is having 
second thoughts about its readiness to comply with its 
OEEC obligations. It is understood that the German dele- 
gate on the Council of OEEC is ptoposing that when 
transfer of current earnings begins, this should be limited 
to the transfer of earnings from foreign investments made 
prior to July 15, 1931, the day when the Standstill Agree- 


ments came-into effect and Dr Schacht’s blocked marks 
were born. 
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Germany’s Capacity to Pay 


T is difficult to believe that this proposal is being made 

seriously, or in any spirit other than that. of the oriental 
bazaar. Its.acceptance would deny the benefits of free 
transfer to the earnings on all investments that have been 
made in Germany by way of blocked marks, and would 
thus perpetuate a system of differential exchange rates 
that fits very ill with Germany’s oft-proclaimed allegiance 
to liberal economic principles with its current balance of 
payments. The surplus on Germany’s foreign trade 
amounted to DM7oo million in 1952 and -the gold and 
foreign currency reserves of the Bank Deutscher Lander 
increased in that year from just over DM 2,000 million to 
nearly DM §,000 million. Since then the reserve has risen 
further to just over DM 5,500 million. 

It is true that when the external debt agreement comes 
into force Germany will be obliged to transfer a maxi- 
mum of DM 567 million a year up to 1958, and that 
thereafter this sum will rise to a maximum of DM 765 
million ; this is exclusive of the German-Israel restitu- 
tion agreement, which at present requires DM 200 million 
a year. It is estimated that some DM 12,000 million 
of foreign capital is now invested in Germany (other than 
the amount covered by the external debt agreement), and 
that if the profits on this capital were freely transferable 
an annual sum of DM 500 million might be required in 
foreign exchange. All these are maximum figures, and it is 
improbable that Germany would in fact be called upon to 
find as much as DM 1,000 million net in foreign exchange 
under all these heads in any normal year ; this is about half 
the annual rate of increase in Germany’s gold and foreign 
exchange reserves since 1951. There do not seem to be any 
grounds on which the Federal Government can_ justify the 
proposal that it is making to OEEC—not, at any rate, if 
it is to nurture any hopes about reinstating Germany's 
external credit and enceuraging further investment of foreign 
capital in that country. 


Who Has Liquid Assets ? 


HE question of who holds liquid assets is in many ways 

even more important for the stock exchange than 
who holds shares ; for scurrying movements inte or out of 
these liquid holdings are one of the main forces that drive 
market prices up or down. The savings survey in the 
current Bulletin of the Oxford Institute of Statistics (whose 
findings on share ownership were discussed in The 
Economist a fortnight ago) has thrown some new light on 
the probable distribution of this masse de maneeuvre. Out- 
side estimates suggest that total personal holdings of liquid 
assets (excluding currency) may have amounted to just over 
£9,000 million at the time that this survey was made in the 
spring last year. There were {1,726 million of nationai 


savings certificates then outstanding, £877 million of 
defence bonds, perhaps £3,000 million of deposits at 
savings banks, £1,290 million of shares and deposits at 
building societies, £227 million of shares anc deposits at 
co-operative societies and (at a reasonable guess) perhaps 
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£2,000 miliion of the £6,500 million odd of deposits at the 


joint stock banks were held by persons rather than business 
concerns, 

The liquid assets traced by this survey, however, when 
multiplied by the appropriate figure for the size of the 
sample, came to only_ £5,270 million ; some part of the gap 
between this figure and the outside estimate of over £9,000 
million may be accounted for by the holdings of people 
aSroad, of. executors, non-profit making organisations and 
business enterprises—but it is obvious nevertheless that 
some ordinary personal holdings have slipped through the 
survey’s net. The author of the article and director of the 
survey, Mr H. F. Lydall; believes that many of these 
missing holdings may have been held by the relatively rich ; 
the well-to-do were apparently more inclined than the 
working classes to regard the questionnaires as an unwarrant- 
able intrusion on their privacy. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Monopolies Commission has completed its report 
upon the facts of the export and supply in Britain of 
certain semi-manufactures of copper and copper-based 
alloys. The President of the Board of Trade announced 
last week that he had asked the Commission to report 
further whether the conditions revealed operate, or could 
be expected to operate, against the public interest. Reports 
from the Commission on imported timber and on the print- 
ing of woven fabrics are expected before the end of the 
year ; the Commission has four specific subjects under 
investigation at present, including a mew directive to 
examine the supply of hard fibre cordage, and to report 
both about the facts of the matter and about the bearing 
of the facts on the public interest. 


| Company Notes 
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Burmah-Shell Refineries Limited. (a new company i incor- 
porated in India and jointly owned by Shell and Buri.) 
Oil) has under construction on Trombay Island, Bom) .y, 
an oil refinery of 2 million tons a year capacity. This ne 
plant, when completed early in 1955, will be the largest i 
India ; it will process crude oil from the Middle East, 2» 
will supply a considerable proportion of India’s requir. 
ments of petroleum products: including petrol, kerose: 
diesel oils, furnace fuels, and bitumen. 

* 


The value of sales of wholesale textiles during the fi.: 
half of the year was about 6 per cent higher than durin 
the same period of 1952. Sales in June reached 70 (1950 
100), a seasonal fall of 20 points from the May figure, bu: 
7 points higher than in June last year. The amount 
wholesalers’ capital that is locked up in stocks continues : 
be much smaller than it was last year ; the stock index 
June stood at 89, compared with 107 twelve months earli. 

* 


The Ford Motor Company has cut the price of ti 
diesel-engined Fordson tractor by {£40 from £536 15; 
(without hydraulic lift) to £496 15s. Tractors with petro 
or vaporising oil engines (both are cheaper than the diese 
version) remain unaltered. Prices of the heavier For: 
commercial vehicles have been cut by up to £24. 

* 


A new agreement has been ratified between the Turkisi 
Government and the Ottoman Bank, whereby the bank, 
while retaining its registered branch in Istanbul, will be 
treated by Turkish law as a foreign bank operating in 
Turkey. The agreement, which will remain in force unti! 
1975, is regarded by the chairman, Lord Latymer, as “1 
fair one which will prove to be satisfactory to both parties.” 


Ce FS = 


£10.2 million to £11 million ; and so diJ 
before tax, from 


its ~ gross _ profits 


bone 


£1,481,649 to £777,806. These increases 


appear to be 
higher charges paid on telegrams, for th 


due almost entirely to the 





CABLE AND WIRELESS. The from Cable and Wireless Ltd. is a logical 


annual report of Cable and Wireless Ltd, 
the nationalised telecommunications con- 
cern, was published this week in the form 
of a white paper [Cmd. 8913]; these 
accounts are, of course, to be sharply dis- 
tinguished from those of Cable and Wire- 
less Holding, the private enterprise com- 
pany which has arisen from the ashes of 
the pre-nationalisation business and which 
now functions, in effect, as an investment 
trust. As an appropriate preface to the 
report of the publicly owned Cable and 
Wireless Ltd for the year to March 31st 
came the announcement that this com- 
pany’s §0.6 per cent shareholding in the 
Canadian Marconi Company had been 
sold to English Electric. This purchase, 
which at the current price quoted for the 
Canadian Marconi shares would cost 
English Electric about £3 million, will 
mean that Canadian Marconi will be re- 
united through the parent company with 
Marconi Wireless Telegraph; the com- 
pany will continue to be run by Canadian 
executives as a Canadian enterprise but 
the new arrangement should help to 
widen the markets for British-made 
Marconi products across the Atlantic. 
The severance of Canadian Marconi 


step; since the Canadian Government 
took over Canada’s overseas telecom- 
munication facilities in 1950, the busi- 
ness of the two concerns has been very 
different. But the sale also comes at a 
convenient moment for Cable and Wire- 
less. In order to finance development and 
renewals last year the company had to sell 
over £800,000 of Government and other 
securities (at a net loss) ; and the directors 
reveal in Cmd. 8913 that since the end 
of the financial year further realisations 
of investments have had to be madey In 
addition, the company has had to borrow 
£450,000 from the banks and to run its 
cash balances down from £1,830,286 to 
£1,166,982. The receipts from the sale 
of Canadian Marconi will obviously ease 
the company’s task of meeting its out- 
standing capital commitments, which at 
the end of last March were estimated at 
£3,122,000 (compared with £2,200,000 the 
year before). 

Fortunately, this heavy development economic 
expenditure is taking place at a time when 


the course of the company’s profits looks” 


more promising than it did-a year ago. 
The company’ 8 rating receipts 
improved in the last financial year from 


total volume of traffic carried by the com 


Years to Mar. 3! 
1952 1953 
Consolidated earnings :— s { 
Operating receipts ..... 10,229,911 11,019,963 
Total receipts ......... 10,929,044 11,753,658 
Working expenses ..... 5, 256, ‘078 5 601.7 ,162 
Maintenance and repairs 1, 300, 290 1'698'525 ) 
Other charges... ...... 2, 391,027 2,675,565 
Gross Profit ..4 6. ce ens 1,481,649 1,777,8 
Tasavon . kien 1,016,989 1,235,77! 
Dividend «3c. 6c. cigs » »8393,750. 495,000 
Added toc forward. 70, 910 47,035 
Cons. balance s _ 
Total fixed assets. ..... 21,982,573 22,366, 1 


Total current assets . 


21,040,982 20,822,253 
Govt. and other secs... < 
Cas 


_ ,$13,732,040$12,861.095 


Be iiekseve seus. 1,830,286 1,166,982 
Bank loa si os i es xs 450,00 
PMT VES Ss ei wi sa 5,440,781 6,275,252 
Issued capital. ........ 30,000,000 30,000,005 


* 24 per cent. ; 3 per cent. } Market vali 
was {11, 494,106. § Market value was £11,162,89! 


pany’s telegraph system declined for th 
first time since 1947, by about 7 per cen’. 
This decline ran parallel to the ebb in 
iacraagistlal take tak peat and, as ae 
be expected. with the change in th: 
climate, traffic im the firs 
months of this year showed a slis'' 
increase. But it is upon the high: 
charges for t rather than upon an 
increase 


in that the directors appe.' 
to base theit ‘estimate that “ 


a slightly 
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will be made in the current 
year. Whether this profit will be suffi- 
cient to allow the company to restore the 
dividend paid to the Government to its old 
level of 4 per cent remains to be seen; 


highet profit ” 


but, at least, the directors have taken a 
step along this road by raising the divi- 
dent from 2} per cent (the rate to which 
it was cut a year ago) to 3 per cent. 


* 


NCHANGA. The publication of the 
full accounts of Nchanga Consolidated 
Copper Mines (which is under the wing 
of the Anglo-American Corporation) 
coincided with the first free dealings in 
copper on the London Metal Exchange. 
The fall in prices recorded in those deal- 
ings suggests that the next accounts of 
Nchanga will have a much less ebullient 
story to tell than those just published. 
Indeed, this report, for the year to March 
zist last, may well record the peak of the 
boom in 
Everywhere it tells of fresh records—in 
production (the weight of copper sold 
rose from 79,499 to 90,150 long tons), in 
revenue (receipts from sales rose from 
{16,184,816 to £22,004,471) and in profits 
(which advanced from £9,982,246 to 
£14,042,101). This increase in profits, 
although accompanied by an increase in 
the provision for Rhodesian taxation, 
enabled the directors not only to raise the 
ordinary dividend from fos. to 1§s. on 
each {1 stock unit but also to appropriate 
{3,100,000 (against £2 million) to general 
reserves—an appropriation that enables 
the company to continue to finance its 
development programme from its own 
resources. 

The progress of development in 
Nchanga’s mines and plants can _ be 
measured by the expenditure of over £3} 
million on buildings and machinery, and 
its results can be traced in the increase in 
production. The chairman, Sir Ernest 
Oppenheimer, expects yet another 
increase in production in the current year, 


the Rhodesian copper belt. 


when the third stage of the company’s 
deve programme will be ‘coni- 
pleted ; but he adds the important proviso 
that this increase will depend upon 
adequate coal supplies and freedom from 
industrial disputes (such as those that 
brought work in the copper belt to a halt 
last autumn). Any further difficulties in 
obtaining fuel and any demands’ for 
higher wages, by adding to costs, will 


Years to Mar. 3], 


1952 1953 
Earnings :-— £ £ 
Sales receipts ......0.. 16,184,816 22,004,471 
Total receipts ......... 17,353,201 23,754,114 
Operating costs........ 4,946,806 7,200,898 
Depreciation .......... 443,036 575,207 
Profit, before tax ....40+ 9,982,246 14,042,101 
PREROO 50s os Kc ks dues 3,726,646 5,293,576 
Net profit. ......-.ss0. 6,255,600 8,748,525 


Ordinary dividends.... 3,500,000 5,250,000 
Ordinary dividends (per 


ON Sis voc Oe Nuk 50 75 
Salesequalisation reserve 


General reserve........ 2,000,000 3,100,000 
Added to carry forward. 5,600 398,525 
Balance sheet :— 

Fixed assets, etc., less 

depreciation ........ 9,654,474 12,480,572 
Development account . 929,995 1,081,486 
Derk sa Reece 2,215,946 2,759,436 
Copper stocks ......... 1,168,385 1,749,643 
CMR 35 Gs is denies cas 6,475,168 8,259,050 
PAOREVOS | oo vaccscunende 7,331,737 10,830,262 
Ordinary capital....... ,000,000 7,000,000 


£1 ordinary stock at {6 & yields {12 4s. per cent. 


reduce profits as directly as the fall in 
copper prices.. It therefore seems virtually 
impossible that Nechanga’s profits will 
be maintained this year; and although 
last year’s ordinary dividends absorbed 
only £5} million out of net profits of £8? 
million, the recent fall in the price of the 
£1 ordinary stock units—in line with the 
declines recorded in the shares of the other 
copper producers—from 61's to 62; and 
the yield of 12.2 per cent offered at this 
price suggests that the market is far from 
certain that dividends will be maintained 
either. But it should be remembered that 
Nechanga, like other low cost producers in 
Rhodesia, ought to be less vulnerable to 
the fall in copper prices than producers 
elsewhere in the world. 





SECURITY YIELDS 


ORDINARY SHARES: "Financial Times” index 


2% CONSOLS: gross yield 


3% SAVINGS BONDS 1955-65: gross redemption yield to lotest date 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: Augtist 19th. 
Next Contango Day: August 19th. 
Next Settlement Day: August lith. 


Tue stock markets were in a cheerful 
mood both at the end of the holiday 
account and the beginning of the new one. 
Prices in the gilt-edged and industrial 
markets responded to the advances 
recorded on Wall Street and to the 
further increase in the gold and dollar 
reserves in July. It was this last factor 
that encouraged a little extra demand for 
the Funds on Tuesday and Wednesday 
and enabled the market, after only a 
slight pause, to take the news of the Gas 
Council’s issue of £80 million of a 4 per 
cent stock (1969-72). at 99 in its stride. 
After the Bank Holiday most of the 
medium and long-dated gilt-edged stocks 
gained between 1s and 7 of a point, and 
in the two days’ trading to the close on 
Wednesday old Consols rose by } to 61. 
Similar improvements were made by 
Colonial and Home Corporation issues, 
with the new Ayr loan improving to +s 
premium, Banking and insurance shares 
followed the lead set in the gilt-edged 
market. In the foreign market Japanese 
bonds, particularly the dollar issues, were 
well supported ; ; 80 were German issues, 
especially after the announcement that a 
delegation was to visit this country to 
discuss the settlement of the Potash debts. 
A certain amount of speculative support 
was also given to Hungarian and Bulgarian 
issues. 

Almost all the leading equities shared 
in the advance in prices, and in the two 
days after the Bank Holiday the Financial 
Times ordinary share index rose from 
120. to 122.0. Engineering, electrical 
equipment and stores shares were in the 
van of this advance, and the demand for 
oil shares was particularly strong ; in the 
two days to Wednesday’s close Anglo- 
Iranian jumped from 6] to 7%. on sugges- 
tions that the company may make a 
bonus issue of shares. Rubber shares 
held firm, but tea shares tended to drift 
lower. Kaffirs remained firm, but copper 
shares, which had improved at the end of 
the old account, were marked down sub- 
stantially after the fall in the price of the 
metal when free dealings began in the 
London market. 
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Net A ‘ ' 
Prices, 1953 | BRITISH FUNDS | 5... | price, Yield, | Giga | Prices, 1953. | Last Two | (ORDINARY aly 29, Price, | Yield 
jan. 1 to i AND July 99. Aug.5,, Aug. 5, kaa g Jan. 1 to Aug. 5 ne 1963 7 Aug Aug § 
2 GUARANTEED [1953 | 1963} 1953 | “1953 Pitigh Low.) 953) 1953 
Low | STOCKS ; High 
High ow | i 5 i ‘ YY niin were pestis se en co =< ; 
‘ fs.d.)f s. 4. . 1s EnGp ce are 
| i ; 3 } 39/104) 32/3 10 ¢ 12}cB.S.A. {he........ ee SO/— 1 35/6 7 ¢ 
100% | 99% |War Bonds 24% "52-54 ..| 100% | 1004 1 : 4 : : . so ‘ 10/101 3 1 i ae 79173 | ii : : ¥ 
998 | 98% jExchequer 24% 1955..--| POH | does 110101217 5| 55/4) | 45/3 | Sal 10 HGuest Keen N'fold £i,| 49/6 | 51; 5 1) | 
10LH | 99} [Exchequer 3% 1960 ..... 1009" | 1004° 1 10 19) /h | 446 Qha| U2pdlVickers {1 .......... 1497 | 503 519 
2 | 99 99% 1 1 6) 210 6 | 50/43 | 44, | 5 
99 # 99 4% jSerial F unding 13% 1953.; } 9 812 8 5 | TEXTILES 
9944 | 98% [Serial Funding 13% 1954.) 99% | 99 1 3l/~ | 21/4 16 4 a|Bradford Dyers {1 30/~ | 30 7648 
101 | 1004 (Serial Funding 3% 1955..; 100% | 1008 1 ; on : - : 21/6 | 21/4 | ag c, 12. {Brit.. Celanese 10/- 26/9 a7 > 18 § 
100 98 (War Bonds 24% "4. 56...) -99u | 9%) 1.7 9/2312 5 48/14 41/ 5 a 7 oats (J. & P.) {1 42/6 1 43 2 16 3 
1008 | 99% (Funding 27% °52-57.....) 1008 | 100% 1 6 (315 24 43/4 | 37/3 5 a rtaulds {1 ....... 42/6 | 43 5 49 
101 i 99 ' lat.- Def: 3%. "54-58...4. 101 ky 1014 i 8 0 1454 | 3846 10 bo 5 ajLanes. Cotton £1 sar] 4) “ 6 16 4 
102 99} |War Loan 3% Ss ins, i 1 8 Rte eee ee 0 sa pepee: © Serene “ my) 82/6 6 88 
96} 914 (Savings Bonds 3° | 6 ; i : ; ; } até 
984 | 934 |Funding 24% "56 se eres at 3 1 . s : 1s $ $1/6 a. tie 124 er, eee, a = 6 2 6 5 3 
i § ¢ FS nes bw aa : = ' “ u ase > 
o oo. - Rg | gay | 924 | 2 4101313 24 60/6 | 51/— | 100 65 allinglish Elect. 41...) 52/6" | 52/6 5 14 | 
934 87, |Funding 3% "66-68...... nat 101% 9 010!318 $e 46/- | 38/6 3a Th novel Ciect Ti 40 /- 40 512 
ol th 28h, ee fe wert fee 88 * 88 A * 9 9 41318 25 | | ene Po vein : 
IU 6 avings bonds . ve. ; ; tol Aero os 3 6/ 613 
894 84 % Savings Bonds 24% '64-67, 89 89 ts 2 610 | 311 rt 194% ee cai) ou British Motor S/- . 69 ; ; : . . 
* 101g |: 1024% 2 00/315 2H 1/2 5/8} a 
103 ws 1004 Vir ‘tory 4”, ‘20-16. ewe we “ . i 3 18 10 35/1 i 23/6 7 cl 14<\De Havilland £1 Sas 26/3 26/3 5 14 3 
87% 82 4 Savings Saks 3%, "65-75.;. 854% 864" 2 9 4 4 9 Of 09. | 95/14 15 c 35 cdFord Motor f1....... 99/9 | 30/9 411 % 
92% 863 ‘Consols 4%, aft. Fe *b. 57. ° 89h* 89 tt ; 9 : : 4 6 1 42/104 36/6 hb) 6 aj\Hawker Siddeley £1 41/6 42 6 4 8 } 
82 TT} Conv. 34% aft. April ‘él. 81h 82 te 3 5 6143 3 96/3 78/6 25 ¢| 25 Leyland Motors. £1...4:90/- | 82.6 6 1% 
61% | STg |Treas. 2$% aft. April 15.) 60§ 60 29/— | 24/- 25 2 ajRaleigh Ind. £1..:... 26/104] 2610} 6 4 
| Gh ie Seon Se) Ba) NE tS te (ie) bg eiemeeaa |e (SS 
99 A 874 iTreas. ig 0 E-OMs 6 oe eee | ae ; Sas / oe. Vy 2 2 
90} sri ‘Treas. 34° 19. 81........; 90%" I0K* : : ¢ ; 3 A Snors & Stores oy iy | gh 
$13 76 (Rede mption 3% 86-96 .., 80} 805 . ss 21/44 | 19/- 10a 10 Boots Pork Drug 5/-.. ym | 118 9 
82 | TT |War L’n 34% aft. Dec. 52) Sly | Ble) 2 7 6| : 2 34 2S | 1e/SE | 2H the evens (13 "A" Fi Bein. 33 
62 iConsols 24° stated 61 2-5 2) 1 97 85/T a yous Mee eta ee: 
884 Sh Be lex be GETS Sit 87 | 2 9 :7)3219 8 59 | fer3 15 a} 3% biMarks & Spee. “A” 5/- 57/3 | 576 4 611 
364 a2}, (Br. Elec, 30. "1497 0 864 8a 2 8 + : 7 : 57/3 | 4/3 Sc 20 a\Wookworth 5). aecewies | S675 | 56/- 4181 
7 Ps 9 r. eC 2 2 3 
1024 | 994 |Br. Elec. 44% "74-79 ....} 1048 | 102% | Sal 30 WAngiotranan fl... 6 % 4134 
a 25 7:4 4 la Th 5 & 
LOL | SOR. fri: Blog. Sb A Tete e+ Seek) Pee ae 40 9453/78 | 407 24a 12}0/Burmah Oil 41... -.. 49/44 | 53/11 5 Bn 
t, re Br Tres a tt a) sof 30f 2 3 | 41 44/33 | {298 4a 12 6\Royal Dutch 100 oe ett | 432: 411 9! 
29 1. + r. trans. 5% - ihaad i ' , ' ; 2 | 87/6 648 
s js a / 5/ Stal 10tb/Shell Reg. {1........ 6 
884 83; |Br. Trans. 3% '68-73....| sim | 81k (2 9 1/319 84 S/o) BM nit Sha Trinidad aiid tes its, 8 4k 
- 4 4 Be tom 2a Fe ise sol 985 : ; : ; ; ; rr i 76 16 2 7 % 5/6 208 
Sl i | fOr. SAS 27g IU-ID swe ee! ee Se ; 44/1} | 34/ dl a gr petars oe bes = | 
_ He | ‘Br. Gas 34% *69-T1 ..... % 954° 2 6 6'3 19 On 333 | 52/9 Ge 14 Sei Reus. ) i 59 6 6% os 
| To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (/) To latest date. ~ (§) Net yields are] 30/9 | 24/- 10 10 ol Ropal ai ies: Vamceei 3 | ( 
calculated after allowing for tax at 9s, Od,-in f. * Ex dividend. f Assumec ee 51/74 Tha 2245 ee pee tae et Saat. es 8/1} | 58,9 5 2 
average life 12 years approximately. 3 | | | 2 | 
Bowater Pa Tidy) 31/10) 9 82 
' | yj 35/103 36a ° a * slecit Atoasaturs i. | 3B, 61386 6.4% 
a 195 Prices, 1953 TRUSTEE Price, | Price, | Yield, 37/9 | 347 10ta +b\Brit. Amer. Tob. | 36/9 13773 5 5 
i “s. D2 jan.ltoAug.5 “ STOCKS AND July 29, Aug. 9, Ava $612 } $45 3 b alCanadian Pacific oa: ., $46 $47 » 14 6 
High | Low } High! Low POREIGN BONDS) 1 1 6 | | 11th _GtalCarreras “B” 2/6.....| |5/10}) 5 101 7 § u 
d. | 29/3 | 17/9 | 150 ¢ 10 ajDecea Record 5/- . 1 26/- 26 > 15 
: x4 1) | 4 7 94 92 | 42/9 | ATke IqDunlop Rubber fl...) 48-9 | 48.97 5 
88 4 814 894 84? Aust. 33% 65- 69.. 874 8 } 3-19 10 49/3 ay s 5 al 8 , Imp. hemical {1....) 45/44 45/74 5 14 0 
923 &6 943 91 N. Zealand 54% > 62- 6a 93 93 4 . 4 57/6 113 Ai imp. Tobacco £1..... | 54/— | 54/’-* 1 8 ty 
i | 89f | 98 | 935 \S. Africa 38% 54-59.) 96 6 | seat | $68 lei. Ae +135 sec, Nichek a | $79 |3$74 65 6 
68 60} 695 66} iL. A . 5% ait. 1920. . 70 694 4 6 4 67/6 | els a Tha. 10 biLondon Brick a iss ge at 66/ O04) bb 104 5 4 8 
9] Ss 2: Poe Wo ‘ fe > 415 ¥ 
| 84 934 | 90} Liverpool 3% °54 64... 93 9 20° c; stile k bale de... 63/3 | 62/9 
913 | 852 | 91h | 88) P.L.A. 34% ‘66-71... 92 S11 4-408 On| Hp 815] Thatfube Investinents i. re | 60 6 a 
103} 977 1044 101} Agric. Mort. 5% °59- 89, 102 102 412 Se 56/- | 48/~ 20 6 QhalTurner & Newall £1. .| 53/6 55/6 4 10 is 
684 | 614° | 73 | 66 |Austria 44% '3459.. 12) | 73) | 412 5d agyg | 45/%4 |; 5a b\Unilever {1 ......... 49/7- (496 5 91 
6a 434 66 431 onmas 5s See 56 57 | oy 6/4 4/6 5 d 1k anhaet tomnaies CF 6/3 5/9" 19 
p } : sOTMMan 5% ..sessess one / os 
$5} 4% 80 | .65 (German 44% -.....-. Top | Te} es 19/3" | 14/9 ate Nil aiJhanzie Tea {1 ...... 15/9 | a5/9 | 9 . ‘ 
: Japan 5% ! wii | 33/3 q 12} 6 United Mies £1) 36/104) 36/1 > 
: ; rn 68 5 20 ai 40 b\Angio-Amer. 10/- . 5 64 419 
Prices, 1953 Last Two | Price, | Price, Yield, | Cook @O 41 6 18 3 
Jan.1 to Aug.5! Dividends ORDINARY \July 29, Aug. 5, Aug. 5, 45/38 o/s 60 3 534! reat a Be | S78 116 7140 
81/6 | 70/33; 606 60 aiD on he. 
High | Low | @) ®) ©) STOCKS 1953 | 1953 | 1983 | 957 | 55/9 | 80 al 120 Be Sj- Bearer. 61/3 | 62/6, 1 0 0 | 
: ; : fx 7 Johannesburg — fl wa mr 
% % | Banks & Discount { (£345) 48/6 lite, 2 is 1210? 
66/- | 58/14) 7 4 re ae eee ol sie | 8/6 | 4 5S Se ee ee ee 11h 
54 46/3 | 66 6 a Lioyds “A” £5, {1 p = 4 : 
72/6 | 64/~ | 8b 8 a Midiaud {1, fully pd..| 70/6" | 71/6 | 4 9 6 * Ex dividend. — 
73/104} 59/3 8}b = 84a. N. Prov. ae Tein rd - 7 i: : | 7 _ : N Ye k Closi Pri 
81/44 | 70/- | 96 9 a Westminster ~ f m rices 
75 He | 67/6 | ¥ . ie ee fa. 5 pd.) i 6° - -~ _-~ : : oo or osing : : 
39 ; 35/6 | a Nat. Disc. “‘A” fm - | SA at | uly | Aug 
46/3 | 39/- | 5 5 @Union Disc, {1 ...... 41" | 41 [417 7 July | Aug.) July Aug. j Jur 
39/14 | 32/3 | 46 4 aBare.(D.C. &O,) "A" 77 4 » 36 = | 3 ul 4 - ab} | ae 
49/-° | 39/3 7a 9 bChart. Bk, of India {1 6 | 42/- | g ‘ 5) | 68h 
Balt. & Ohio.) 24 Am. Smelting) 32) | 31 inter. Paper. .| 50 
8H | -7k | S50 a@ 85 bileg. fea i 8 of | 3 1? 2 Kan. Fe ost 26% | Am. Viscose. . Nat. Distill.. ‘| | 184 it 
214 | 17% | 20ta 40*b Pearl 1, fully pd....| 20 | 20} |5 7 9 N.Y. Cent....| 24 | 244 [Cel of Amer.. 255 |Sears Roebuck) 55 | 581 
38t | 324 | 100Fe, 105tc/ Prudential “AB 1 | 3 | 5 610 poner. 28 2 Cieyeiee  - x 1 Shel Gilet 2h | 
Brewers, Erc ; | ; mer. Te fs ra 155 | 
31/6 1140 | 33 Meeien cc. 16/3 16/3 |7 72 Stand. Gas 18 18 Gen. ; 60% 1U.S. Steel ...| 53! ue 
17/74 | 15/94 |- The «15 BDistillers 4/-:..<... + 16/9 16/9 |5 7 4% [United Corp. ‘Goodyear .... at Westinghouse. ‘4 aay" 
31/14. 1} 277- | 10.6) 7 @Guinness 10/-........: | 28/6 28/6 | 5.19 4 IW. Union“ el. 434 set Inter. Nickel. 41g | Woolworth . | 448 
10/- | 8 | 8b 4 and Coope 5/-....... | 8/6 8/6 74% : * Kx div. 
t Free of tax. Yield caleulated on basis. (a) Interim dividend. af — ea year’s dividend. Yield at % of fac ae, ' ee 
(¢} To earliest date. 4 ) Flat yield. te) Inchides 2% centenary bonus ; yiel asis 14%. Oh re <n 2% tax freé cash bonus ; papa %. (t) a +: ie 
tor 9 months; yield basis 16%. (7) Also 5% Coronation bonus, not inc futled ia jn yield ot Dividend 


for 4 months ; yield basis 10:92. 
(r) Yield basis 15% after capital bonus. (s) Yield basis 124% after capital bonus, 





(0) Yield basis 8} %, 











after capital bonus. (p) Also 











To latest date. (m) Yield basis 
ted , not included in 
ield basis 19-7% gross. oe 
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Yield basis 20", 


© v) Yield basis 7)"0- 
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tas holine Seen 98 ike Soe date on which each Se Su 
tatistics Prices eet Wess biceviaiockwais This week Wise? 
ee and Consumption July lith Production and Trade...... This week 
DEMON 5 5 Sao Ss: July 18th British Commonwealth ...... July tith 
Semen “Trade pikes pudaeapeh ote July 25th Western Europe : 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply July 18th 
Industrial Profits......:........ Aug. Ist United States ...............:.. July 25th 
Prices and hte. sale 
190 | IMT. | 1962 1952 1953 
Unit | 
mid-June july 16 | July 23 | | July ‘Of July 14 July 21} July 28 | Ang. 4 
; i ; ; 
WORLD PRIGES . | 
The Commodity Price Indicator : . : ) 
AR items. . ...ccedhesueeaee anew 1952= 100 90 126 99 91 | 97 | 96 90 90! 90 1 
Rood. ....+ss eke eh baie 0 eg ‘is 90 1M 100 101 | 100 101 97 97 97 $9 
Fibres ......s 5 seek ea ae MeN ae Oe 8 101 167 99 92 |} 91 88 85 8&6 87 8&7 
Metals ......0ctsweake= See eu ones ~ 45 99 100 100 | 100 100 78 79 78 
Other items ...+ saabnc ee Pres = 97 | 131 | 96 94 | 92 92 98 9; 6% | 6 
Monthly averages 1952 1953 
; ; ; 
BRITISH WHOLESALE 1950 | 1951: | 3982 April | May | June March {| April | May | June 
PRICES reo ay cee ses EIS a ae eT 
Old series { ; : ; 
All articles ... ive Saceue snes ween 11938= 10 258-7 | 315-0 | 323-3 325-3 523°2 322-9 3523-6 328-3 326-1 325-5 
Food and tobace@ aieas is tceeeeees so 2273 253-9} 292-0 288-0 287-3 290-5 308-6 325-2 324-1 322-8 
os used in: June 30, 
od manufacturing ...+....5.- 1949 = 100 138-6 193-3; 162-1 164-7 162-1 160-0 151-0 149-1 148-3 147-0 
Mecha il engime@ePFOng~ .. 6.655 esa es i 113-2 134-3; 149-9 152-6 151-7 151-6 147-9 145-9 143-4; 143-1 
Electrical mac hinery bts eae es wa’ Fa 122-0 151-9 : 165-4 166-3 165°5 167-6 160-4; 156-5 151-2 | 150-8 
Building and civil engineering... .. - 106-1 125-6 133-6 137-3 134-9} 1335-4 131-0 | 130-7 130-2 |. 130-2 
Honse building . .akigtaceseowa cent 05:2; 123-0 130°6 133-4 131-8 130-5 129-2 129-0 128-8 {| 128-6 
commodities : une 30 
Cotton, raw .. i. ase: @aee eae 1949 = 100 156-8 223-2 171-9 179-1 174-3 165‘9 138-3 137-2 139-4; 140-6 
Wool, raw .. .cck heeeeate Dewees as a 195-8 252-3 147-9 125-6 141-6 146-8 168-1 174-8 182-4 ; 174-9 
Rubbe ©. 1 RSS, one month future ‘ 324-6 499-1 282-38 320-4 262-0 263-2 219-2} 201-9 210-8 202-7 
Softwood, imported si. ees 0. eet i 96-3 143-5 158-0 168-0 163-3 151-8 151-3 1560-1 146-6 143-7 
Copper, H.C. eleetrolytic, delivered se 152-2 187-5 220-7 196-6 196-6 219-3 241-7 233-7 215-2 214-5 
UK RETAIL PRICES 
interim index : June 17, i 
All items... ..ee gael eeinene irae ae 114 125 136 135 135 138 140 141] 140 141 
Jan. 15, 
All items... , .scct@ene new ee eee ena 1952 = 100 102-6 1€2-2 102-2 103-9 105-4 106-4 106-6 106-6 
Food ... . ...: sseagueehee & Belen ween e 105-4 103-9 104-4 108-7 110-7 112-5 112-7 113-8 
All items. ...:..s06geineeeweumnne 1938 = 10 185 202 221 220 220 223 227 229 228 | 229 
Food ... ... «sss Seer een és 172 191 221 218 219 228 232 236 236 238 
Rent IOS. ane Re eee eR ee a 114 119 122 122 122 123 125 130 130 230 
Clothing .....s40ijbaeeeeeanteans a 216 249 259 265 262 259 253 253 253 | 253 
Foel and light. .,.se eres aes pe bas ie 161 177 197 197 193 195 208 | 209 203 | 205 
Housel durable QO SS cis cin i 245 288 294 297 296 294 290 290 283 282 
Drink... .. 2. >. Sgn eas a. 314 318 255 254 255 255 256 256 256 256 
Tobacco. ... : sce) be sae eae ees FS - 386 386 386 386 387 387 387 387 
Purchasing power of & : 
{based on all consumer speriding).... |1938= 100 52 48 44 44 44 43 43 42 43 | $2 
UK TERMS OF TRADE 
import prices - 
AR items. . .. <cAiga eee Sean eae 1952 = 100 16 102 100 104 103 101 91 90 &8 87 
Food, nk and tobaceo .....0%... 3 83 96 100 102 103 102 97 98 98 97 
Raw materiale: . 2 teat begins, Pe ¥ 71 110 100 106 103 100 86 84 82 80 
Export prices : 
All items... gay setae eee aay - 81 95 100 101 101 101 97 91 97 96 
All manufactures 5s. sceacescscss ob 80 95 100 101 101 101 97 ST 97 7 
Metals and engineering goods ...... . 80 89 100 99 99 101 100 1ol| 100} 300 
Textiles and CHORE Fie bavingtT ss . 84 110 100 106 104 99 92 2 | 91 | 92 
Terms of trade : 
Ratio of import to. expert prices. ... a: 95 108 100 103 102 100 93 91 SI 
SHIPPING FREIGHTS 
Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling)\1948—100,  84-0| 173-7| 120-6] 109-4| 110-9 99-1 96-2] 100-9 91-4 95-3 
UK WAGES 
rgd wage rates: June 30, 
os oy Up kee baw ee ban 1947 = 100 lll 120 130 128 129 129 135 135 135 135 
Me h..... See Web eTi ths cakes 7 110 119 129 127 128 128 134 134 134 134 
» Women ... cee ee eeeeae eee 114 123 i33 131 132 132 139 139 139 139 
wait earnings*: 5 
- WOrkerS ie guees pid icv ccbeueba s. a. 128 0| i141 1| ILM] 47 3 . “ 
Men... i cade eeae en ss 150 5| 166 0} 178.6} 173 7 sg a 
OMNen . . 04 Ee Sey eRe emp En ‘ 82 7 90 1 9% 4 92 2 see “ 
AN Oct. 
All workers . -,ctame kere igamecias 938= 100 240 265 285 277 ‘s 5 
= 002 Ope SS Uae t er eee eee * 218 241 259 252 * 3 
Lila emer ny RR 254 277 296 284 ss riz = | 
'he index of retail prices. has been linked back to 1938 with the aid of calculations made oy ‘Professor z G. D. Allen for the London und Cambridge : 
“oncune Service, {*) Surveys made twice a year; annual figures relate to October survey. 
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Production and Trade in Western Europe 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION ) (1948 = 100) 






























































+t | | voy 
O98 NS ee 118 82 77 90 193 | 132 16 
1951 viikig She < ewig ae elien 179 118 121 | 125 218 | 171 | 130 144 128 1i9 112.) 13 
WAS Se iris eee 181 114 116 | 131 | 231 | 170 | 123 147 130 119 410; yg 
February 20 131 | 232 | 162 aa 143 127 134 111 
nek | is 113; ia} ag| gat} asa} 159 144 133 115 
Wadele oo. <5 uc aos 175 112 
Atel cc. b see ae FO 115 121 | 129 | 249 | 175 | 152 142 128 118 
WAR cid cdk xevuwsecs | me 123 | 131 | 244 | . 131 / 
| : me Sone - 
VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE” 
: oe aa an. mn +e mn. |'000mn.| mn. 000 man. mn, "000 mn. man, mn. oe) att 
Monthly averages or | schillings| francs kroner francs | D. marks | drachmas | £ lire guilders | kroner kroner £T. 
calendar months — ai peerinccnanes ae ‘ ae erm nrcieneeeni neem terere eene een tae eer eme er ~~ 
IMPORTS (c.i.t.) ; seo ee ae Bat 
aa ee . ae sare | eer | mre ¥ - pee “a ee MB ee eg tae oa i. Ber. er —~ 
SOW iczcas tees ck 50 1,922 135 | 3-84 505 | 1-2 3-45 . 1744; 124 
SEES cc i. mueiRes: | 1,169 | 10,600 | 580 | 133-94| 1,227 | 497-9 | 17-04 : 197 521 766 | 93-8 
SOE 5 oc ea | 1,163 | 10,252 | 550} 132:64| 1,350] 432:9| 14-36 . 694 520 746} 129-7 
| | | 
1953 i i | ’ | 
February ........-.-+e0. | 1,025 9,018 576) 131-09| 1,177} 325-0; 14-18 . 574 556 596 | 107-9 
Mek ee | Y107 | 10,782 600 | 130-99 1277 | 411-8| 11-00 740 643 669| 112.3 
Aah < canpikeues +++ | 1,092 9,893. 639 | 132-87 1,252 | 502-9} 14-68 . 672 495 688) 112-9 
May...... i Seas sane | 1238 | 9,615 ve | AU0-43} 1,237 ; na 698 681} 113-3 
} | i { — nr 
EXPORTS (f.0.b.) — es Pees = 
3 a? SO peaiee Ba eae Re eee are aa Bd bak sd 
Ea aes 30 1,806 127| 2-55 468 0-9 2-02 0-88 87 65. 154 12-1 
ke ee 803 | 11,047 476 | 123-24 | 1,915 | 127-2 6-79 | 85-62 610 369 167 13-3 
FOGG ioe) xc wetttos 900 | 10,212 483 | 118-04| 1,409 | 149-9 8-41 | 72-02 660 337 674) 84-7 
1953 
Delbaey hc. 0s asuccas 12 8,326 453 | 120:30| 1,228; 184-2 70-91 544 279 461 91-6 
Mamie. 3. fan khascs 970 9,614 577 | 120-49 | 1,474; 139-9| 10-36| 76-13 330 555 | 110-1 
April......... snc dehout 903 9,242 444 | 126-55| 1,526/| 156-4 0| 13-44 679 283 594 88-5 
MM Fook ss <scdecditess 1,028; 9163| ... | 115-45| 1,428 fn 72-50 580 682 | 101-5 
pail : se i saiiaaihassiicacnastion ie 5 eee as a agli t i ey te witeadil 
BALANCE 
7 rr ee ee 
BOON ge es, rues [— 2|— Me6|/-— 8|—1-29);— 37) — 0-4) — 1-43 | —0-06/=— 31 | 33 20} — 0-4 
FORE oe Sos bec pk eee | + 447} — 104/ —10:70; — 12} —370-7| —10-25 | —27-18| — 187] — 153) + 1) — 205 
OE oo ks tocascaeees | - 263)— 30|— 67] —14-60| 4+ 59 | —283-0] — 5:94 | —48-46| — 34 183 72 | — 45-0 
1 i i 
1963 | | | | 
February ...........s-s. | — 213} — 692) — 123/| —10-79| + 51} —140-8/| — 6-50 | —49-34 S—.. 29 | — 278 | —. 135 | — 103 
ee Rea ine ey) A |— 138) —1,168}; — 23| —10-50/} + 196 | —272-1| — 6-64 | —54-17] — 659} — 313} — 113| -— 22 
Ret occ vs ck aie ee: |— 189) — 651|— 95 | — 6-32/ + 274| —346-4| — 6-98 | —52-9214 7|— g12| — 94 | — 245 
MOY: 5565 oe veces | - 204|— 452 4:02} + 192! | | S490] — 18 5 — 9| — 118 
SSS sidialeaa Sree ERR SE be Sea arrange n> rr nett oercer arreegecperes snit SSE Sora csi J 
VOLUME OF EXTERNAL TRADE) (1948 = 100) 
IMPORTS a 
ee nat eT oe GES Reet ae aN tats tat ee TTS neat SoMa ee te ee ee i eta aes 5 
BONS Bio ec iiad se 268 93 118 | 102 | Me 4 79 | 92 118 100 94 91 
DOGS. os sv eabecunenetbin | 213 122 153 | 126 | 208 | 118 133 150 132 129 161 
BOGS ics bide acces 217 118 148 | 129 | 241 | 97 146 132 128 119 221 
i j } | 
1953 ! 
Polite is. kak 190 103 169% 138 226 ii 101 150 123 142 1114 116 
ML cup ivedeaccatad.. 232 122 baesia 136 251 ag 121 168 153 156 ee 201 
Ret sick: ook bees 230 =, ee ae mi: sei a 
Se be Sane PES a ‘i 119 | Mtl... a ce 2 123 
emer eR me Ee oo. Re o su 
EXPORTS 
| ati ape re ctu 
ORR eo fuk ave soar: Po o38 110 1M) ee ae 
196) Se kaak exivgs OGRE ae 204 49 193 236 | 622 
| IGOR oo cssh kes ccied eas 202 37 185 | 208 | 670 ‘ 
7 teed 222 | 
*¢ EY ose ccdUs cdoesnd 
¥ Maro a sec ges MEL g ee ens 
April ape eee 6 cei SE bee 
MAF i geek cnet eawenceeed ike ad 












(*) This covers mining, manufacturing, electricity and manufactured gas with the following exceptions: Denm and éxclude mining; 
Ireland and Sweden felectricity and. manufactured-gas; Austria, manufactured gas; and eam Striclty. (*) ae al Made ecwtomhe re-exports) 
with the exception of Ireland which covers general trade: Belgium includes Luxemburg. (*) Monthly average of on quarter. 
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F 5 RETURNS 


For week ended August Ist there was an 
« ohove-line” surplus (after allowmg for Sinking 
Fun / 33,325,000 compared with a surplus 
+ 42 000 in the previous week and a surplus 
“14 195.000 in the corresponding period last 
ear bringing the cumulative deficit to 
16) 199 000 
2 below-line ”’ 


433 106 00 in 1952-53). 











ne eel 5 | 
April I, | April 1, 
Esti- fosa iss ended | ended 
mate oe Aug. | Ang. 
1953-54] Aug. 2, | Aug. 1, 1, 
1952 | 1983 1953 
R nue 

Boot ag 1782,250 20,622 

pean 127,000 900 
; 160,000 3,700 

: 52,000 | 1,300 
214,000 | 3,900 | 

Ex 99,500 : 

Spe : 900 
tore r } 1,000 BS 
niand Re ' ; 

2435,750] 565.265 | 517,019] 32.227 31,322 
— ee eoecaert Sana | 

Corton 1044,300) 342,328 | 354,951 14,833, 20,699 | 
cian 680,480} 239,007 | 226.685] 36,720) (52,755 | 
‘Yacse .......... 2724,780) 681,335) 580,936) 51,553) 53,454 | 

M I 69,000 763, 829 
} € 2,685 ee | 

Broa 16,000 600, 900 

Sur 25,000 sae Bes 
Mises 95,000 323; 15,768 

Total 4368,215 85,486 102273 





({202,153,000 in 1952-53). Net 
absorbed 48,055,000} Danks. 
talcumulative deficit to £320,196,000 |. 


Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


Crepit has been fairly tight in Lom- 
bard Street in the week covered by 
Wednesday’s Bank return. Considerable 
official help was needed on Thursday 
before the weekend and it was given 
both directly and indirectly through the 
On Friday normal credit supplies 
proved just adequate, but on Saturday 
conditions tightened and small direct and 
indirect official -purchases were made. 
Conditions eased somewhat. after the 
Bank Holiday ; official help was still neces- 
sary for some ‘houses on ‘Yuesday, but by 
Wednesday credit was adequate and the 
market could balance its books without 
any purchases by the special buyer. 


Applications for the £250 million of 
bills on offer at last week’s Treasury Bill 
tender reached the record total of £395.5 
million—an increase of nearly £20 million 
over the previous weck’s applications. As 
a result, although the discount market 
maintained its bid at £99 8s. 3d., its allot- 
ment fell to 48 per cent of its application. 
At yesterday’s tender, the offer rose to 
£260 million ; but as matching maturities 
rose still further, the excess of new bills 
over maturities is likely to fall by £20 
million to £20 million next week. 


The Bank return shows a reflux of only 
£400,000 of notes in the week to Wednes- 
day last. There was little change in the 
security portfolio in the banking depart- 
ment, but as public accounts were up by 


Debt Interest 615,000] 170,239) 169,854] 18,183) 17,380! {10 million—possibly as a reflection of 


Ireland I er 48,000] 2L7i4| 1 a. 
Other Cons Fund... 10,000) 4424 45 38 
upply Services. $86,286 f1203,000 [112,186] 52,889) 50, 750 


pe 


71,148, 68,168 
125: +780 













‘ Abowe-line’ Surplus or 
feit . ey 
* Below ne Net Expen : 
diture 3 10,153)" 8,055 

+ 4040 +25270 


Total Surpius or Deficit .... 


Net Receipis (4 nh} from: ' : 
Tax Certificates oo ¥e hae : 32,429, 16,204 
pavings Ce UGE tn eacaa : 


Defence Bx 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 












20-0 | 1430-3 | 284-4 4,714-1 
May 0-0 | 1462-3 | 238-6 4,734-4 
» 16 | 5050-0 | Laee-2 | 236-0 4,770-2 
2 2 80-0 | 1467-5 | 247-2 4,794-6 
x 0-0 | 1440-9 1% 285-1 4,796-0 
June 0-0 | 1461-9 | 244-6 4,837-2 
a 60-0 | 1483-0} 239-0 4,882-0 
80-0 | 1385-0} 277-6 4,842°6 
x 4597-8 252-3 4,855°1 
July ‘ 0-0 | 1438-2 f° 236-8 4,848-0 
en 2 0-0 | 1430-0 | 255-3 4,877-5 
18 | 3,200 0 | 1464-0 | 263-5 4,928 -3 
00 | 1469-0] 249-7 4,942-0 

. ; 
0-0 | 1424-3] 227-0 4,904-0 





acon |= 


141 saasas |B ; 


the large in-payments for Tax Reserve 
Certificates made last Saturday—bankers’ 
deposits fell by £12.7 million. 


London Money Rates 





: 
rate {from % | Discount rates % 
%,, 11/3/52) 4° Bank bills: 60 days... 3 
(max) Smonths.. 3 
DUG cc sav halves 2 4 months. . 
Discount houses ... 2 6 months. . 


eee -to-day.. 
periods 


a Fine trade bills : 
S months. . 
‘“Gaoeus 2months 24) 4 months. . § 
S$months 2 6 months, . “is 
| 


A EC EE RI 
SSE oe , | 128; 4 * Applicable to seven-day loans against approved bills of 


| exc bange and bonds 


for loans against Treasury bills, the 
rate is 3g per cent. 


, ae 419 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
(million) 





Aug. 6 | July 29 | = § 


Bip ican hank ce 
' 
| 


Issue ; : 
Seaton, ta Gitaladion ..... | 1508-4 } 1598-8 | 1,498-5 
Notes in banking dept.. 42-0 26-5 } 29 
Govt. debt and securities® | 1546-8 | 162)-8 | Lé62)-3 
Other securities. .......... : 0-7 0-7 | 0-7 
Gold coin and bullion... 2-9 2-9 | 2°3 
mau eo : 
15-8 $38 | 19-8 
18-2 38-4 | 38-4 
258-5 9%:8 | 262-2 
66-6 67-5 | &7-§ 
359-1 | 390-5 | 388-2 
285-8 MP9s M2-3 
17-6 10-7 | 3-6 
30-5 25:2 25°35 
333-9 379-8 | S7-3 
45°5 23-0 | 29-4 
e ; ° 
$1 G5 | 4-5 








* Government debt is {11,015,100, capital £14,555,000. 
Fiduciaty issue raised from {1,600 million to £1,625 willion 
on aly 29, 1953. 


TREASURY BILLS 







aroma 


| Amount ({ million) Average | Allotted 
ne a Rate brat 
Tender | Ap | a | Max. 
Offered ot Allotment 




















220-0 | 320-5 | 220-01 48 t1-99 | 58 

390-0 327-4 250-0 | 47 3-75 66 

0 | 34-6 | 250-0] 48 0-20 67 

-9 | 322-8 | 230-0] 48 393 | £0 

_ 450. 357-6 | 250-0 | 48 4:20 | 62 
- 230-0 | 360-8 | 290-0 48 3-51 | 45 
; 210-0 | 330-3.) 20-0 | 47 8-04 58 
May 210-0 | 381-1 | 210-0] 4 7-3 ¥» 
. 240-0 | 347-4 | 240-0] 47 17-83 55 
. 250-0 | 346-8 | 250-0 | 47 8-01 62 
rs 250-0 | 343-3 | 250-0] 47 17-94 | 62 
. 260-0 | 46-9 | 260-0] 47 401 | W 
June 270-0 | 339-3 | 270-0} 47 4m | 
‘ 270-0 | 365-1 | 210-0 | 47 4-26 | 69 
. 270-0 | 360-1 | 250-0 ].47 4223 | 66 
i 250-0 | 327-4 | 250-0} 47 3:75 | 66 
July 250-0 | 334-1 | 250-0] 46 8-48 6 
ss 260-0 | 383-4 | 260-01] 47 3-47 | 63 
> 250-0 | 385-7 | 250-0 | 47 3-60 + 48 
. 240-0 | 375-6 | 240-0 | 46 11-89 55 
. 250-0 | 395-§ | 250-0 | 46 11-66 $n 


On July Sist tenders for 91 day bills at £99 &. 
secured t 48 per cent of the sum applied for; tise: 
tenders were allotted in full. The offering yesterday was fer 
a maximum amount of £260 million. 





LONDON CLOSING 








EXCHANGE RATES 











| yen Market Rates : Spot 
August 5 july 30 ~ July SL =| «August =| August 4 | August 5 
| United States $..... | 9-98-2-82 “aly 1-s1g | 2-81}-2-81 2-81 fe : 2-814-2-81 
Canadian ees ! se f-2- a 2-7 21 a8 “21 | 2- 8 +. 
F Ee bw adw 0a tus : -65- . } 
ee \12- 15-12-33 12. 1 nt 1" | 1 nae 12:174-12- art ® 12: 17-12: 1% | | 12-174-12-38 
Belgian Fr. ......... | 138-95-141-0: 140: i 140°05 | 140-00~-140-05 | 139-95-140-05 | 139. 92-140 05 
Dutch Gid....... .| 10+ 56-10-72 | io. if 10-58 10 14-10-57} io. 57§-10-57§ | 10-57}~10-58) 
jer. “i 10 11-694 11-70} 11-70 M é =1i- “0 i 11-70 
79-90-80-00 Ne abas. -00 79-90-80-00 
i ere 3 


19-9ef-19-968 | 1 





f-ic. pn pm f-ic. pm c. pin 
rica | a. Paes 

1i-fc. pm li-te. etc. pm 

Si tee | tee | tee 
mt 3 per-20 dis | 36 pm-20 dis | 30 pm-20 die 
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| COMPANY MEETINGS | 


COLTHROP BOARD & PAPER MILLS, 
LIMITED 


WORKING TO FULL CAPACITY 


MR FRANK W. J. SMITH ON THE OUTLOOK 


The thirty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Colthrop Board & Paper Mills, Limited, 
was held on July 30th at the registered office 
of the company, Thatcham, Berks, Mr Frank 
W. J. Smith (chairman and managing direc- 
tor) presiding. 

The following is the chairman’s statement 
which was circulated with the annual report 
and accounts for the year ended May 31, 
1953 ;: 

Before dealing with the directors’ report of 
the results of the past year I should like to 
pay a tribute to the memory of the late Mr 
Charles Priestley Forster, who passed away 
on Friday, June 12th, after 35 years of service 
with the company. His death is very deeply 
regretted by a wide circle of business friends 
and associates over many years. He acted as 
secretary of this company since its inception 
and in addition was a director for some years 
past. He was greatly respected by every- 
one for his ability and rigid adherence to 
honesty and truth in all his business relations. 
He will be greatly missed, especially by us 
all at Thatcham. 

The profit for the year ended May 31, 
1953, before taxation amounts to £264,239. 
Taxation including excess profits levy for the 
full year amounted to a total of £142,747, 
leaving the net profit of £121,492 for the 
year, after deduction of tax. After adding the 
balance brought forward from last year 
of £50,014, and deducting the net cost of 
the interim dividend of £24,563, there is a 
disposable balance of £146,943. 


DISTRIBUTION OF 273 PER CENT 


The directors recommend the payment of 
a final dividend of 174 per cent, which, with 
the interim dividend of 10 per cent paid in 
January last, makes a total of 274 per cent 
for the year, compared with 25 per cent paid 
last year. 

The sum of £30,000 appearing in last 
year’s accounts as a reserve for possible 
loss on wood pulp contracts is no longer 
required for the purpose for which the 
reserve was made, This sum has, therefore, 
been transferred to general reserve and the 
directors now propose to appropriate a 
further sum of £60,000 to that account, 
making the total of the general reserve 
£270,000, and to carry forward a balance of 
£41,911, against £50,014 brought forward 
from last year. 


The provision in the Budget to abolish 
excess profits levy is a step in the right 
direction, but greater tax relief is still neces- 
sary to enable industrial concerns to expand 
and to provide for their re-equipment. 


I coricluded my remarks last. year by 
stating that we could not expect the profit 
this year to reach the high level achieved 
during the twe preceding years, and in view 
of the difficult conditions which have existed 
during the past twelve months, I feel sure 
you will regard the results as very satis- 
factory. In fact, with the exception of these 
two previous years, which were abnormal, 
our profit is higher than it has ever been in 
the history of the company. 


Trading conditions at the beginning of the 
year were far from satisfactory, due largely 


to repeated falls which occurred in the prices 
of raw materials. In addition, orders were 
in many instances withheld by our customers 
until their stocks had been cleared or until 
conditions became normal. 


I am glad to report that during the past 
six months trading conditions have become 
more stable. We are now working to full 
capacity and our order book could not be 
healthier. 


In the absence of unforeseen circumstances 
I feel confident that the results for the cur- 
rent year will again prove satisfactory. 


It gives me pleasure to express my appre- 
ciation and that of my co-directors of the 
loyal and valuable services of our staff, which 
have resulted in the encouraging figures be- 
fore you. 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDITIONAL REMARKS 


The chairman, addressing the meeting, 
said: Ladies and gentlemen, before com- 
mencing the business of the meeting, I wish 
to refer to the late Mr Charles Priestley 
Forster who had acted as secretary for this 
company from its inception and of latter 
years also as a director. His sudden decease 
came as a great shock to us at Thatcham and 
he is very greatly missed by us all. 


An accident which unfortunately proved 
fatal occurred recently at the mill, which the 
directors very deeply deplore. 


The acting secretary (Mr K. L. Collings) 
having read the notice convening the meet- 
ing and the auditor’s report, 


The chairman continued: As the report 
and accounts have been in your hands for the 
requisite time we will, with your permission, 
take them as read. (Agreed.) 


The statement printed on the back of the 
report covers all the most important points, 
although it is not possible to cover every- 
thing, so I propose to pass at once to the 
resolution, after which I shall be very pleased 
to answer any questions you may wish to ask. 


I now propose: “That the report of the 
directors and the accounts of the company 
for the year ended May 31, 1953, be; and 
they are hereby, approved and adopted ; that 
a final dividend of 174 per cent, less income 
tax, be paid to shareholders registered at the 
date of this meeting ; that £60,000 be trans- 
ferred to general reserve ; and that £41,911, 
the balance of the profit and loss account, be 
carried forward.” 


_Mr J. R. Henry, OBE (assistant managing 
director) seconded the resolution, and it was 
carried unanimously. 


The retiring director (Mr J. R. Henry) was 
re-elected, and the fee of the auditors 
(Messrs Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths and 
Company) was duly fixed. 


TRIBUTE TO CHAIRMAN, DIRECTORS 
AND STAFF 


Mr F. E.. Armstrong (a shareholder) said 
he was sure all shareholders would like to 
associate themselves. with the sympathetic 
tribute that was paid by the chairman to the 
late Mr Priestley Forster, who was a man 
possessed of restless activity and tremendous 
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enthusiasm for the management side of 
business. As the chairman had said, - 
Forster was respected by all and would be 
very greatly missed. 
He would also like to propose a vote 
thanks to the chairman, not only for reside 
ing at the meeting, but also for steering the 
company through what was admittedly ; very 
difficult year. A measure of the skill and 
foresight of the chairman and his board of 
directors was gathered from the experience 
of other firms in the paper and pulp trade 
Whereas they found it necessary in some in. 
stances to bow their heads to the economic 
storm, in some cases to raise fresh capital 
and in other cases to reduce their dividend 
Colthrop Board and Paper Mills, Limited 
had appeared serenely to ride the storm and 
had actually increased the dividend to the 
shareholders, He wanted to thank the chair- 
man for bringing that result about, because 
it did not happen by accident, and he also 
wanted to thank his colleagues who had sup- 
ported him and also the loyal staff who had 
made a material contribution to bringing 
about the successful year’s trading. : 


Mr E. Davenport seconded the resolution 
and it was carried unanimously. 

After a brief acknowledgment by the chair- 
man, the proceedings terminated. 


THE BRITISH BORNEO 
TIMBER COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


REORGANISATION WELL UNDER WAY 


The thirty-third annual general meeting of 
The British Borneo Timber Company, 
Limited, was held on July 30th, in London, 
Mr H. W. Horner (the chairman) presiding. 


_The following is an extract from his 
circulated address : 


The year 1952 saw the start of the 
reorganisation of the company’s undertaking 
in North Borneo in the altered circumstances 
of surrender, as from the end of June, of its 
concession and the inception of the exploita- 
tion of the new areas for which we have been 
granted a cutting agreement. 


Our installations as a whole will be second 
to none in Asia, and the bandmill, with its 
complementary equipment, will be, we 
believe, quite outstanding. 

The net expenditure in 1952 on buildings, 
sawmills, engineering works, machinery, pro- 
duction equipment, water craft, etc., totalled 
about «146,600. The total estimated capital 
expenditure for 1953 is £355,000. 


Our. operations. last year: were hampered 
by adverse weather generally, and by severe 
floods at either end of the year. This handi- 
cap affected all timber operations, and our 
1952 production of timber was 2,253,900 
cubic feet, rather less than the production 
for 1951. 


Log sales showed a reduction in total of 
some 400,000 cubic feet due in the main t 
the severely restricted imports into Australia 
during the second half of the year and to the 
lower demand by the Japan market. 


Sawn timber conversion was somewhat 
higher than in 1951 with the same milling 
facilities, but will be appreciably increased 
when the large modern bandmill can be 
brought into operation. 

Under the terms of the agreement rati‘ ying 
the arrangéments for the termination of the 
company’s 1920 concession, the Government 
have guaranteed that the te of the 
net profits of the company for the three ycars 
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uly 1, 1952, to June 30, 1955, will not 
oi than the aggregate of the net profits 
for the three financial years 1948, 1949 and 
950. 
The board recommend the distribution of 
the same amount of profit as last year, which 
equals, on the larger capital, 12 per cent, less 
tax at 9s. in the i 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


CHARRINGTON, 
GARDNER, LOCKET AND 
COMPANY 


EXTENSION OF ACTIVITIES 


The fiftieth annual general meeting of 
Charrington, Gardner, Locket and Company, 
Limited, was held on. August 6th in London, 
Sir John Charrington (the chairman) presid- 
ing. 

The following is an extract from -his 
circulated statement : 


The accounts for the year show a group 
profit of £211,001, which is materially less 
than the record figure of £284,019 for the 
preceding year. To a considerable extent 
this reduction can _ be attributed to inactive 
conditions in the Port of London, and our 
lighterage trade suffered accordingly. We 
were affected also by the somewhat heavy 
fuel stocks held by industrial consumers at 
the beginning the year, which reduced 
their requirements. during the year under 
review 


The profit, after taxation, is £60,596, 
which is £21,265 less than last year’s figure. 
We propose that the rate of dividend on the 
ordinary stock be maintained by the declara- 
tion of a final dividend of 12 per cent, less 
income tax, at 9s. in the £. 


The results of the company for the last 
year are a good example of the effect of 
weather upon a business so largely occupied 
in selling the means of keeping warm. Our 
profits are reduced, compared with the 


"previous year, but seldom, if ever, have I 


felt that the company has functioned better, 
been more active in extending its activities, 
or traded with greater efficiency while pro- 
ducing new ideas of promise for the future. 


NEED FOR DECONTROL 


The coal mines of this country have now 
been nationalised for 64 years. The National 
Coal Board have had the support of all classes 
and parties in recognition of the stupendous 
task with which they were confronted. It 
must be admitted, however, that the s 
made towards securing for the blic the 
necessary quantity at coal has 
been most disappointing. 


It is devoutly to be hoped that the Govern- 
ment and the National Coal Board will be 
able, between them, to act with sufficient 
determination to reverse the present trend 
and thus pave the way for decontrol in the 
not too distant future. 


I have reserved to the end of my state- 
ment what I regard to be the outstanding 
event of the year, the appointment of the 
company as sales agents im the area within 
which we trade for the fuel and gas oils 
which are now being produced by the 
Vacuim Oil Company at their new oil re- 
finery at Coryton on the lower Thames, 
With the organisation of so well known a 
company as Vacuum behind us, we now 
cana our Pres ae oil to a 

diy; in satisfact progress 
already been pone oe 

However, shareholders must not look for 
tn immediate and substantial increase in the 
Do 8 profits as a result of this appoint- 


quality 


The report was adopted. 
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OTTOMAN BANK 


NEW AGREEMENT WITH TURKISH 
GOVERNMENT RATIFIED 


LORD LATYMER ON PROFIT REMITTANCES 


The eighty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Ottoman Bank was held on August 5th at 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C. 


The Rt Hon Lord Latymer (tie chairman) 
presided and, in the course of his speech, 
said: At the meeting last year you were told 
that the Turkish Government had given 
notice to terminate the Convention of 1933 
and that a new Agreement had been signed 
which was to come into force on its ratifica- 
tion by the Grand National Assembly of the 
Republic of Turkey. This ratification has 
now taken place. Broadly speaking, under 
this new Agreement your Bank, while retain- 
ing its registered office in Istanbul, will be 
treated by Turkish law as a foreign bank 
operating in Turkey. 


The Agreement remains in force until 
March 1, 1975, at which date it may be ter- 
minated by the Turkish Government after 
giving two years’ previous notice to expire 
on that date. If such notice be not given 
the Agreement will continue thereafter, each 
party jAaving the right to determine it on 
giving two years’ notice at any time there- 

ter. . 


In the Agreement the Bank undertook to 
prolong its existence as a company for a 
period of not less than that of the Agreement 
itself, and you will ‘be asked to agree to a 
resolution prolonging the life of your Bank 
for a period of 99 years dating from the rati- 
fication, that is to say from July 3, 1953. 


These are the main provisions of the new 
Agreement and, in my opinion and in the 
opinion of your committee, it is a fair one 
which will prove to be satisfactory to both 
parties. Your Bank will continue to use every 
endeavour to be of all possible service to 
Turkey and I feel sure that it will carry out 
those very useful functions, to the benefit of 
the country, which it has always performed in 
the past. 


TURKEY 


Turkey, with a consistent policy and 
experienced statesmen, continues to exert a 
stabilising influence in the Middle East. The 
signature, early in the year of the Balkan Pact 
confirmed Turkey’s co-operation with Greece 
and Jugoslavia. In the economic field, the 
progress made in 1951 was not only main- 
tained, it was considerably increased, especi- 
ally as regards agricultural production, result- 
ing in important exports of cereals. At the 
same time, Turkey pressed forward with 
the equipment of her industries and the 
fulfilment of her plans for important public 
works. 


As a result of the law to encourage foreign 
investment, ten or more foreign companies 
obtained permits to open up in Turkey. The 
Government, moreover, intends to widen the 
scope of this legislation. The Banque de 
Relévement Industriel de Turquie, whose 
foundation I mentioned two years ago, con- 
tinues to play an active part and to give 
increasing aid to the equipment of the coun- 
try. Naturally, the overall increase in pro- 
duction is reflected in Turkey’s foreign trade, 
which continues to increase from year to 
year. As in last year, half of Turkey’s foreign 
trade was with Western Germany, 
and the United States. Public finance shows 
satisfactory development. State revenue for 
the past year was considerably higher than 


forecast. The current Budget based thereon 
is a definite improvement on its predecessors. 


EGYPT 


The prosperity of Egypt is indissolubly 
linked with the production and sale of the 
cotton crop, and it was unfortunate for the 
present Government that the world price for 
cotton was declining rapidly just at the 
moment when it assumed power. 


The present difficulties which Egypt faces 
must not screen her main and permanent 
problem, that of increasing her agricultural 
output to feed and maintain an ever-mount- 
ing population. This must be done, however, 
without any serious decrease in her cotton 
production. What is vital is not only agricul- 
tural improvement, but agricultural expsn- 
sion. There are in course a number of impor- 
tant plans, involving admittedly heavy capital 
expenditire, including several for bringing, 
by water storage and systematic irrigation, 
much land now barren into fruitful cultiva- 
tion. When some or other of these are 
achieved, as with a return of economic 
stability they doubtless will be, Egypt will 
face the future with confidence. You will 
realise that 1952 was a difficult year for banks 
operating in Egypt. 


Lord Latymer then gave a detailed review 
of the other countries where the Bank had 
interests, and continued : 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


Turning to the balance sheet, it will be 
observed that deposits are down by some 
14 million by comparison with the record 
gure last year. This reduction was not 
unexpected in view of the devaluation of the 
Israel pound in February, 1952, and the 
general falling off in international trade dur- 
img 1952. It is satisfactory to note, however, 
that the figures are still above the 1950 level. 


Our assets continue to show a liquid posi- 
tion with contractions proportionate to the 
lower figure of deposits. The ratio to 
deposits of cash and money at call is 29 per 
cent, bills receivable 19 per cent and invest- 
ments (which are mainly short-dated British 
Government securities), 18 per cent. 
Advances and other accounts at {30,257,195 
bear exactly the same ratio to deposits as 
last year, namely, 41 per cent. 


As regards the profit and loss account, you 
will probably recall that I mentioned last 
year the increasing difficulty of remitting 
profits in time for them to be included in the 
figures for the year in which they were 
earned. You will not be altogether surprised, 
therefore, to see that the amount we have 
been able to include as result for the year is 
down from £303,038 to £189,621, whilst the 
figure in respect of profits of previous years 
is up from £113,946 to £262,968. It seems 
probable that this state of affaira will be 
continued in future years. The total avail- 
able for 1952, including the balance brought 
forward from 1951 of £27,870, is £480,459, 
out of which the suggested appropriation to 
“reserve for contingencies” ia again 
£250,000, leaving a balance of £230,459. 

The committee propose that a dividend of 
8s. per share be paid again this year, absorb- 
ing £200,000 and leaving £30,459 to be 
carried forward to 1953. 


The report was adopted. 
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L’AIR LIQUIDE 


(PARIS) 
THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


The annual general meeting of L’Air 
Liquide was held on June 26th in Paris, 
M. Jean Delorme, chairman of the company, 
presiding. 

TI he following is an extract from the direc- 
tors’ report: The accounts for the financial 
year 1952 show a net prof of 
Frs. 1,387,871,227, and mark a _ further 
advance as compared with the results for 
1951. These results have made it possible 
to recommend a dividend of Frs. 650 net, as 
against Fis, 600 in 1951, im respect of both 
old and new shares. It should be noted that 
this improvement was gained in respect of 
a capital that had been increased by 50 per 
cent since the previous year, with the result- 
ing influx of fresh capital becoming effective 
as late as May, 1952. The dividend - for 
profit-sharing rights has been fixed at 
Frs, 2,531 net, as against Frs. 1,459 in 1952. 


FURTHER EXPANSION ENVISAGED 


The board’s report also recalls the fiftieth 
anniversary of the formation of L’Air 
Liquide, celebrated on October 25th last, and 
states in this connection: The fifty years that 
have passed have not exhausted the possi- 
bilities of this sphere of endeavour, which 
has proved so profitable to us. The future 
opens vast perspectives of the large variety 
of purposes for which our techniques can be 
employed. We are witnessing in effect a 
dual tendency: on the one hand, in highly 
industrialised countries, the present-day ex- 
tensive use of oxygen leads to an urprece- 
dented increase in consumption ; on the other 
hand, in countries more recently developed, 
a long familiar trend is evident once again ; 
our presence tends to call forth new users 
who, relying on our punctual delivery ser- 
vice, take to the now classic welding and 
oxy-acetylene cutting processes with increas- 
ing eagerness, It is this continual challenge 
that has kept this company ever alert and 
expanding. 


UNINTERRUPTED PROGRESS 


In his address, the chairman dealt with 
che reasons for the vitality of, and the pro- 
gress made by, the company, the inception of 
which at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury was a response, he said, to the needs that 
were then in the forefront of industrial and 
scientific endeavour all over the world. 


The company’s uninterrupted progress and 
drive until 1939 insured her an increasingiy 
important role in the economic life of France 
and other foreign countries. After the 
upheavals of the second world war, it had 
to overcome numerous difficulties which fol- 
lowed upon the liberation of France; the 
factories had to be re-equipped, steps had to 
be taken to re-establish ownership of their 
requisitioned properties abroad, and per- 
sonnel had to be trained. Having success- 
fully taken all these necessary measures, the 
company had continued on the road to pro- 
gress, with the result that now the productive 
capacity of its factories had increased con- 
siderably, and the distribution of its products 
had shown a favourable rise. ‘These satisfac- 
tory results were reflected in the growth of 
its turnover and in the increase of the dis- 
tributed profits, which in the last seven years 
bed risen from Frs. 200 million to Frs. 1,400 
Miuiion, 


REASONS FOR SUCCESS 


Monsieur Edmond Deschars, deputy-chair- 
man of the company, traced the formation 
and the beginnings of Air Liquide and 
recalled the activities of the early associates 
of Monsieur Paul Delorme, now the honorary 


chairman of the company. He said 
Liquide was in the front rank of French 
companies with private capital showing the 
highest net profits for 1952, and, in common 
with another big French company, paying 
the highest dividends. 


The chairman said that the results were 
entirely due to the great variety of applica- 
tions to which the products of the company 
lent themselves, to the excellence of the staff 
and the techniques employed, and to the 
consistently sound financial policy which the 
company had always followed. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


AMALGAMATED DENTAL 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


REASONS FOR SALES DECREASE 


The forty-cighth annual general meeting of 
the Amalgamated Dental Company, Limited, 
was held at the registered offices of the com- 
pany, 26-40, Br ick Street, London, W. fn 
on July 31st, Mr Aiken Watson, QC, the 
chairman, presiding. 


The following is the statement by the chair- 
man which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1952: 


The year under review has seen the full 
impact in the home market of the restrictions 
on free dental treatment imposed in 1951. 
Sales have fallen substantially and current 
trading supports the view that no appreciable 
increase in the home market is in immediate 
prospect. 

As I said in my statement last year, I 
believe that the demand for dental treatment, 
which arose on the introduction of the 
National Health Service, reflected on the 
whole a genuine need. The importance of 
dental care in relation to géneral health is 
now universally recognised. It is to be hoped 
that the voice of the profession, which alone 
may speak authoritatively on these matters, 
will rouse the public to dental consciousness. 





HEAVY BLOW TO EXPORTS 


In our export trade we could not hope to 
escape from the general - consequences of 
world economic trends. The imposition of 
import restrictions within the sterling area 
early in 1952 dealt a heavy blow to our 
expectations of increased trade in this area. 
The recent easing of these restrictions should 
be reflected in current trade. In Europe and 
overseas the emergence of strong foreign 
competition will tend increasingly to affect 
our price margins in these territories. 


The gearing of the company in the most 
efficient way to meet all these changing con- 
ditions is engaging the constant and close 
attention of the board. 


I am happy to say that the company’s pro- 
ducts continue to enjoy the widest support 
of the profession out the territories 
in which we trade. ton—our new filling 
material—the introduction of which I men- 
tioned last year, has earned high praise in use. 
In Canada and America it has created lively 
interest. Weedless to say, intensive research 
continues on this and other ucts about 
which it is premature to s 


A LIMITED MARKET 


In an industry dealing in specialised com- 
modities in a limited market any forecast a 
the future is fraught with peculiar hazards 
That notwithstanding, with the continued 
loyalty and devotion of our managements and 
staff at home and abroad, to whose efforts and 
skill I gladly pay tribute and thanks, the 
ag 2 ae confident - the immediate 

ture $ prospects a if not 
expanding tra pen 

The report and accounts were unanimousl 
adopted. : 


NEW PRODUCTION SALES AND 
PROFITS RECORDS 
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Reserve an amount of £3,100,000, apart from 
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of unappropriated profits. 


Questions of power supply continue to re- 
ceive the closest tion from your 
board. The thermal power generating sta- 
tions at ,the am: big copper mines were 
interconnected during August, 1952, thereby 
ensuring to all the most efficient usage of 
available power and the greatest possible 
safety from breakdown. Ownership of this 
interconnection. system and other asscts of 
the Northern Rhodesia Power Corporation 
is being acquired by Rhodesia Congo Border 
Power Corporation, Limited, a company 
which has recently been formed in Northern 
Rhodesia and in which your company has a 
25 per cent interest. 

This new Corporation will also take over 
the responsibility for the 
hydro-electric power from the Belgian Congo, 


which we hope will be available carly in 
1957, and has recently concluded an .gree- 
ment with the Export- Bank of Wash- 


ington for a loan of up to £8 million. 


This money will be used to finance exten- 
sions to the existing power supply system as 
well as to meet. certain > gent in con- 

: i power from the 


As « to the long-term policy, it is confidently 
execs that active development of the 
hydro-electric scheme within Northern 
Rhodesia, on the Kafue River, will be com- 
menced at an early date, following the recent 
ue River Hydro-Electric 


Rhodesia, known as the 
Kariba Gorge Scheme, is receiving the active 
attention of the Southern Rhodesian Govern- 
ment. 


_ Since the close of the fimancial year con- 
interest has been centred on = 

copper price which has dropped some {+ 
or per ton since March. The Mi nistry 
has re that the supply 
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smpany’s property is eminen suitable 
aa vans would achieve @ better ~term 
bajance in the supply of ore. Ss 
opies of the annual report accounts 
a he opesinatl from the aes office, Kitwe, 
Northern Rhodesia, or from the transfer 
ofices at 44, Main Street, Johannesburg, and 
1}, Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. 


WARNE, WRIGHT & 
ROWLAND LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS DESPITE 
rRADING DIFFICULTIES 


AIR COMMODORE J. A. CECIL- 
WRIGHTS REVIEW 


The forty-sixth annual general mecting of 
Warne, Wright & Rowland,.Ltd., was held 
yesterday at the Queen’s Hotel, Birmingham. 

The following is a précis ofthe review by 
the chairman, Air Co J. A, Cecil- 
Wright, AFC, TD, DL, FinstD, which was 
circulated with the accounts: 

For the year ending December 31, 1952, 
the earnings of the group (including £11,080 
profit accruing from the sale of shares in 
Timbrell and Wright (Successors), Lid.) 
amounted to £191,636 as compared with 
£191,231 in 1951. ‘The directors consider the 
result to be satisfactory, having regard to a 
number of setbacks experienced during the 
second half of the year. These included the 
scaling down of rearmament orders, the con- 
tinued closure of the Australian market, re- 
duced trading in other markets resulting from 
currency and quota restrictions, the general 
recession experienced by the nut and bolt 
industry, and a wet summer which lessened 
the demand for horticultural brassware, of 
which the group is the largest supplier in the 
country. 


In order to write down stocks to present 
market prices and to provide for possible 
obsolescence, the sum of £30,000 was charged 
against current trading ; reserves made in 
previous years therefore remain intact. The 
profit resulting from the parent company’s 
own manufacturing business was deliberately 
sacrificed in order to expedite confipletion of 
the reorganisation of these works. 


The balance sheet discloses the total assets 
of the group, excluding goodwill, to be over 
£1,500,000, and the surplus of current assets 
over current liabilities is £690,117. After 
spending upwards of £70,000 on new 
machine tools, the liquid position with 
son ene available in cash remains satis- 
actory. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


As to future prospects, the group made no 
attempt to pass on to its customers the cost 
of the wages increases awarded in November 
last. In this connection, speaking of industry 
generally, the chairman states that further 
increases in production costs allied to the 
enormous burden of taxation and the high 
cost of plant replacement may well price our 
products right out of world markets, the one 
sure consequence of which will be all the 
misery of widespread unemployment. Com- 
pettion from Germany and other foreign 
Countries 18 increasing, with its consequent 
effect on profit margins. These factors would 
Seem tO point to reduced profits in the im- 
mediate future, but against them can be set 
the gains in efficiency achieved by organising 
and planning which, under normal trading 
conditions, should yield maximum savings 
within the next two or three years. There- 
fore, unless a chain of unpredictables spoil 
the forecast, the results for the current year 

ld not differ rhaterially from those of the 
year under review. 


The report was adopted 


METAL CLOSURES, ° 
LIMITED 
BROADENED BASIS OF OPERATIONS 
MR W. V. ESPERSON’S REVIEW 


The seventeenth annual. general meeting 
of Metal Closures, Limited, was held on 
July 30th, at West Bromwich. 


Mr W. V. Esperson (the chairman) pre- 
sided and in the course of his speech said: 
Our consolidated profit for 1952 before pro- 
vision for taxation is £193,700 as compared 
with £220,400 for the previous year. This 
is a reduction of £26,700 or about 12.3 per 
cent. The net profit remaining after pro- 
vision for taxation is £53,400 as compared 
with £97,900 for the previous year—a differ- 
ence of £44,500. 


In the accounts under review, reserves for 
taxation have been made amounting to 
£140,200, while for 1951 similar reserves 
amounted to £122,500. - Therefore despite 
the fact that the profit for 1952 was £26,700 
less than for 1951, we have had to reserve 
£17,700 more for taxation—for excess 
profits levy alone we reserved £30,700; this 
is the penalty we have incurred for having 
progressed so greatly during the past few 
years. 


During 1952, we considered it advisable to 
reduce some of our selling prices, and I may 
mention that the loss of profit due to this 
reduction accounted for a very large propor- 
tion of the decrease in the net profit. During 
the last two months of 1952, the require- 
ments of our customers were greatly cur- 
tailed, and in consequence our output was 
considerably reduced. Nevertheless, our 
group turnover for the year was somewhat 
larger than the turnover for the previous 
year. In 1952, we met with many difficulties 
in the export market, due principally to re- 
striction of imports by various countries, and, 
in some cases, shortage of sterling. We also 
had to contend with many trials and tribu- 
lations due to inferior raw materials, j 
was an expensive matter for us. 


NEW ACQUISITIONS 


During 1951 and the early part of 1952, 
the demands of our customers were so great 
and insistent that we considered it necessary 
to obtain further manufacturing space, and 
in pursuance of this object, we purchased the 
shares of a company operating a very modern 
factory in South Wales. The South Wales 
factory is now fully equipped to manu- 
facture independeritly ; it is working very 
efficiently, and is capable of making a very 
considerable addition to our daily output of 
closures. 


In order to broaden the basis of our busi- 
ness, we entered the plastic industry last 
year by acquiring an established _ plastic 
closure manufacturing business. This busi- 
ness is showing profits which we hope and 
believe will be steadily increased as time 
goes on. 


In regard to prospects for the current year, 
the falling-off in demand I have previously 
mentioned continued until early in March of 
this year, when market conditions began to 
improve, and they are now more stable than 
they were. The recession in our business 
was due, partly, to some of our customers 
having either overstocked or to their deter- 
mination to carry smaller stocks, and partly 
to a recession in trade generally. Our trade 
is largely connected with the food industry, 
and as that industry is both vital and per- 
manent, I believe we may feel assured that 
our business has a solid basis for the con- 
tinuation of its éxistence on a profitable 


The report was adopted. 
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HACKBRIDGE AND 
HEWITTIC ELECTRIC 


IMPROVED DELIVERY DATE 
POSITION 


The forty-seventh annual general meetihg 
of Hackbridge and Hewittic Electric Com- 

my Limited was held on August Sth in 

mdon, Mr Thomas F. Lister (chairman 
and managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : 


The trading profits of the group have been 
well maintained at £459,351, compared with 
£464,737 for the previous year. There is 
available a net profit of the group, before 
taxation, of £403,545, against £415,903 the 
previous year 

The provision for taxation requires in all 
the sum of £249,387, compared with £257,357 
the previous year. United Kingdom taxa- 
tion requires £233,500, against £251,500, 
refiecting the small reduction in the standard 
rate of income tax and the changed incidence 
of profits tax. Nevertheless, taxation still 
absorbs 62 per cent of our profits, which is 
the same as for the previous year and, in my 
submission, is far too large a burden upon 
British industry. 

If the stockholders approve the payment 
of a final dividend on the ordinary stock of 
15 per cent, making a total of 20 per cent, 
less tax, for the year to March 31, 1953, the 
total dividend requirement, including the 
year’s dividend on the preference shares, will 
absorb £61,725 net. This will enable the 
directors to transfer the sum of £75,000 to 
general reserve, which will then stand at the 
substantial figure of £400,000. The carry 
forward on profit and loss account will be 
£53,146. 


T am glad to be able to report that in 
common with other companies in the heavy 
electrical equipment industry, we have experi- 
enced a decline in the demands made upon 
us, which is reflected in a reduction in our 
order book to a more manageable level, thus 
enabling us to give better delivery dates in 

of new business at home and abroad. 
While these remarks apply particularly to the 
transformer and switchgear divisions, the 
demand for our glass bulb rectifiers shows no 
falling off and our order book for these is the 
largest in the company’s history. We have 
every reason to expect that our output and 
deliveries for the current year will be main- 
tained and possibly increased. 


CANADIAN SUBSIDIARY 


With regard to our Canadian subsidiary, I 
am pleased to report that our Canadian clients 
continue to place confidence in our rectifiers 
and that the orders,-including contracts with 


the United States, amount to $1,400,000. - 


This is $800,000 lower than a year ago, due 
to a large contract for the equipment of an 
electrolytic plant for the United States having. 
been completed in the meantime. Now that 
we are able to promise better delivery dates 
with regard to transformers, we expect to 
derive our share of this business in Canada 
which will be available auring the immediate 
future because of the large expansion pro- 
grammes already in hand for the development 
of hydro-electric power in that country, 


It was necessary last year to draw your 
attention to the difficulties which were being 
experienced as a result of the financial and 


other restrictions” imposed on ¢xports to 


Australia by that country. However, the 

authorities have been able to effect a decided 

improvement’and the indications are that this 

improvement will continue,.so that by the 

end of this it hoped. normal trading 

conditions with Australia can be resumed. 
The report was adopted. 
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THE BRITISH 
SHAREHOLDERS TRUST 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANY’S PROGRESS 


SIR BERNHARD BINDER ON 
ONEROUS TAXATION 


The thirty-first annual general meeting of 
The British Shareholders Trust Limited was 
held on August 6th in London. 


Sir Bernhard Binder, FCA (the chairman), 
presided and, in the course of his speech, 
said: The net profit, before taxation, for the 
year to March 31st last amounted to £72,496, 
which is £11,544 less than for the year to 
March 31, 1952. This is accounted for by 
a reduction in the profits on placings and 
— of securities, offset to the extent of 

£2,000 by increased income from our 
investments. 


Our subsidiary company, The Record Elec- 
trical Company Limited, continues to expand. 
Its trading profits for the yeat ended March 
31, 1953, increased by approximately £27,000, 
but taxation took £22,447 more than in the 
previous year, ‘The rate of dividend we 
received in the twelve months under review 
is the sare as that paid to us for the year 
to March 31, 1952. ‘The Record Company’s 
order book is satisfactory, and although some 
of its business is due to the rearmament pro- 
gramme, there is reason to believe that that 
company will not only maintain but increase 
irs rate of turnover compared with last year. 
Further developments have resulted in new 
products being added to the range of instru- 
ments manufactured, in particular, a new 
small electrical recording instrument, which 
has had a good reception from potential users 
from whom satisfactory mitial’ orders have 
been obtained. 


Your company, owning about 81 per cent 
of the ordinary shares of The Record Com- 
pany, has had to provide this year in its 
accounts £17,116 in respect of The Record 
Company’s liability to Excess Profits Levy, 
and of this sum, by law, we can only recover 
£14,474 from that company. The 1953-54 
budget provides that as from January 1, 1954, 
the Excess Profits Levy will cease, so that i in 
due course we may expect some relief in this 
direction. 


TAXATION AND * ADVENTUROUS 
INDUSTRLALISTS ” 


During the debate on this year’s budget, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer stated that 
the Government felt that under the present 
burden of taxation, it was impossible to get 
that drive and spurt forward which the 
economy needed so much, and that the main 
need now was to lighten the load on our 
adventurous industrialists, and to give them 
an opportunity to compete. This year we 
have been given at long last, a slight relief 
from this burden, but one of the most 
onerous forms of taxation that has still to 
receive some easement is that of estate duties, 
particularly as they affect the owners of 
private companies, who are in sO many cases 
the “ adventurous industrialists ” referred to 
by the Chancellor. For some time past we 
have been studymg this question and hope 
to. provide a new basis for assisting the 
owners of private businesses who are faced 
with this burden. 


As the national revenue may not remain 
buoyant, the only effective step towards 
lightening the load of taxation referred to 
by the Chancellor is to teduce Government 
expenditure. To bring this matter into 
perspective, we. have prepared and will 
shortly distribute copies of a financial s 
of the United Kingdom from 1913 to 1952. 


The chairman, having ee from 
the survey, ee: I expendi- 
ture is not sack ot tek Gade eae the 


national revenue falls, something 
unpalatable will have to be done-to ba 
the budget wie ee our 
currency in the eyes of the world. 


As to thé future of our own business, we 
are about to place blocks of ordinary shares 
of two old-esfablished businesses, particulars 
of which will be advertised in the next few 
days. 
demonstrate, that over many years we have 
taken great pains to see that any issue we 
sponsor is sound. In our business of finding 
capital for industry, everything depends in 
the end on backing the men who are respon- 
sible for the successful conduct of the various 
industries in which they are engaged. This 
we have always in mind, and I believe our 
record bears this out, 


The report was adopted and the payment 
of a final dividend of 44 per cent and a bonus 
of 2} per cent, making, with the interim 
payment, 10 per cent for the year, was 
approved. 


KELVIN AND HUGHES 


PROBLEM OF NECESSARY FURTHER 
CAPITAL 


The sixth annual general meeting of Kelvin 
and Hughes, Limited, was held on. August 
6th in London. 

Mr Ralph Gordon-Smith (the chairman), 
presided and in the course of his speech 
said: A year ago I referred to the financial 
problems arising from your omeny —_ 
expansion. The consolidated py ter 
taxation amounts to £160,041, an increase of 
£63,000 ; taxation amounted to. no less than 
£332,600, an increase of £184,000; which 
means we are paying away 68 per cent of our 
total earnings in tax. A first glance at the 
balance sheet shows that there is £154,000 
in the bank ; tax alone will absorb all of this 
balance and some £250,000 more. It is 
evident to your board that substantial further 
permanent capital will be necessary within 
the next year or so. 

S. Smith and Sons (England), Limited, 
which already holds over 52 per cent of your 
companies ordinary capital, have offered what 
I, as chairman of both companies, consider 
a reasonable exchange, and those of your 
directors who are not connected with Smiths 
agree with this view. The offer is six 4s. 
ordinary shares in Smiths, a total nominal 
value of 24s., in exchange for one 20s. shafe 
in Kelvin & Hughes. 


If the Smiths offer is accepted it will not 
signify any change in management. or policy 
of your company; the Kelvin & Hughes 
group will continue to operate independently. 

Output showed a sul’stantial increase over 
the previous year’s record, making an increase 
of over 70 per cent during the last two years. 
Our order book is satisfactory. 

We have made further improvements in 
our development and research departments, 
and an interesting effect of their work is that 
your company’s instruments have now been 





used to determine the greatest height attained 
in the air as well as the greatest h under 
the sea; I am referring, of » to the 
recent height record established by a Can- - 


berra aircraft and the record sounding made 
by the Danish research vessel Galathea. On 
land, one of our aircraft barometers was used 


by the successful Everest team to determine a 


local barometric pressures. Our unique 
whale-finding equipment has now proved 
itself over a long period of severe operational 
conditions, and we have brought out a new 
miniature flaw detector. Steady progress is 


being maintained in the ening Sonaeisnel of new. 


instruments for the 
high-flying, high-speed. civil & civil 
craft; in this connection we were connie: 
awarded a substantial comtract by the United 
States Air Force in Europe. 


The report was adopted. 
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"WELCOME CHANGES 


The ssteenth annual mecting of 
Spurling Motor Bodies. ited, wal 
= july 300k i ~ was held 

Mr W. F, Spurting aon or dir uh in 
o specch, said: 1 oday 

es five tonthy months through chat 


and during this periog 
sah we welcome 
definite pros. 





bener 


ae se - — for those 
‘teen go out for 1u— i 
because the: Should be greater, 


free from demands 





from the: f » Which will enable us % 
fulfil lon orders, and thus create 
more customers for Spurlings. The 


increased number of vehicles and chassis now 
coming off the line, we are told is only 
compared with the quantity we cm 
expect in the not too distant future. 
ts have climbed 
out of the palin Oday business is very 
brisk, gg Ramee ea se a ess vy, and 
expecting a demand for the new. 
type bodies now being demonstraicd. As 
varied closes we shall be increas- 
of in our shops. 
ee stage of our éxpansion scheme is 
WP be have purchased premises 
and plans for their development 
aad improvement are in hand. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 
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YORKSHIRE EINE 
WOOLLEN SPINNERS 


The fifth annual general mecting of 
Yorkshire Fine Woollen Spinners, [imited, 

nel on y 3ist, at uddersficld, Sir 
Binns chaigneaa arid managing direc 


“i 


tor). 


The following _ extracts from his circu- 


lated statement: 


The statement of accounts show the profits 
of tie mere oe 1952 to be £102,720 © 
bw ‘137, 5291 last year. The 
cof ; amount to {£42,749 a 
compared - £33,695 last year. 


ae year under review has not been an 
easy trading year ; Ms in woo! prices 
> again caused us rable anxiety. 
prices ated mote stabilised | am 
that the industry as a whole will 
its tions. “under conditions 
n " i ed as being some- 
be very unwise 
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pa ly PUMPS 


have a world-wide renown for efficiency, reliability and 
conomy. They include designs for boiler feeding, general 
arta pumps, oil fuel pressure and transfer pumps, etc., 
and are in constant demand for ships and all types of 
industry where -teliability and efficiency are essential. 


The Weir Organisation; 


w EIR H USING CORP. LTD. 
HE ARGUS FOUNDRY LTD 

“ wane Y ro 
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Build your —_ equipment | 


DEXION 


SLOTTED ANGLE 


Just cut it and bolt it, that’s all! 
No drawings required-rough sketches are good enough 
No drilling, welding, measuring or painting. Ne scrap 


Now available in both steel & aluminium alloy. 


we Write or : lepho 1e for illustrated booklet G8 » Virginia , Cigarettes 20 for zitr ; 
DEXION , ALSO Abdulla Turkish and Egyptian i 
LTD., 189, REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1 


Telephone : REGent 4841 
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NUMBER SEVEN 
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Sell the | (>. man at the top! 











Wherever he is 
he can open the 
door to your 
company or 
products 


Reach him 
in over 100 countries 


through TIME International 


Tue people who can open and develop markets 
W for your company or products abroad can be reached more 
~ certainly and consistently through TIME INTERNATIONAL than 
any other international publication. TIME INTERNATIONAL 
is published in English in four separate editions. These are read 
every week by more than 1,700,000 important people in over 
100 countries outside the U.S.A. Ninety-two in every hundred 
TIME INTERNATIONAL subscribers hold influential positions 
in business, government and the professions. These people, 
whose opinions and decisions shape the trading policies of 
industry, commerce and government, are the people whe 
mean business in the world. An advertisement campaign 
in TIME INTERNATIONAL Editions Will give them good 
reasons for talking business with you. 
Youcan buy advertising space in all four editions— 
TIME Atlantic, TIME Canadian, TIME Pacific and TIME Latin 
American—or only in the editions that cover the areas in which 
you are most interested. Full details from: The Advertisement 
Director, Time International, Time & Life Building, New Bond 
Street, London, WI. e 


ATLANTIC y PACIFIC 
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THE CENTRAL BANK 
OF INDIA LIMITED 


(Incorporated in India. The Liability 
of the Members is limited.) 


Established 1911. 
HEAD OFFICE : 


CENTRAL BANK BUILDINGS, 
MAHATMA GANDHI -ROAD, Fort, BomBay. 


LONDON OFFICE : 
159 Fencuurcn Street, Lonpon, E.C.3. 


eee nae 
AAT LO OES es Oem 


Chairman... ‘Sie 


Sir Homi Mody, «.s.e. 
Managing Director ... oe .. H.C. Captain 
Paid-up Capital ‘aa iets Rs. 
Reserve Fund and other 


Reserves 


31,454,000 


Rs. 39,908,000 
Rs. 1,232,112,000 


Deposits ise ave 


. . . 


290 branches and pay offices throughout India, 
Pakistan and Burma. 


A eR A NA 


Banking business of every description 
transacted. 


London Adviser : Sir Cecil Trevor, c.1.8. 







BY APPOINTMENT 
TO THE LATE 
KiNG GEORGE VI 


[ All Dunlop car tyres carry the Gold Seal, the 
i symbol of all that is best in tyre-building technique. 
The DUNLOP ‘FORT™ is designed for the motorist 
i who wants the v best and is prepared to 
pay a litth more for a tyre without equal for 
| strength, trouble-free performance and long muleage. 


DUNLOP FORT 


a a Class by Steff 


2M 165 
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ask the typist 


Who, after all, is more likely to know 
the pros and cons of typewriters than 
the girl who works with them? She may 
not be able to express herself in the 
language of the typewriter technician, 
but her ‘It’s a good machine in every 
way’ carries more weight than all the 
wordy technicalities. So when our type- 
writers pass the typist’s test—as they 
have been doing for many years and in 
many countries—we feel that a lot has 


been achieved. 


Imperial 


IMPERIAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY LIMITED + 





~ 
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LEICESTER 










For limousine luxury with 
the sparkle of a sports car 


it mustbeaZEP 





WINNER OF THE 1953 MONTE CARLO RALLY. 


» CONSUL 





The 6-cylinder Zephyr has vivid acceleration, very high cruising — 


speeds and handling qualities that would be outstanding in any 


able and economical. And you'll find the same fine qualities 
in the 4-cylinder Consul. Both these ‘5-Star’ cars bring you a 
class of motoring never before possible in their price range. 
Which is your choice? Your Ford Dealer will gladly give 
you details of each—and of the finance facilities for both. 
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car at any price. And yet it is a fa: : 
yD y mily car: spacious, comfort- Puck Tas from any /0r 


ZEPHYR-6 £532 Plus P.T. £222.15.10 CONSUL £470 Plus P.T. £196.19.2. 


‘3-Star’ Motoring & & & &« %« The best at lowest cost. ese 





Visitors to Britain requiring cars 
for. ort may order them {or 
early livery without payer! of 

rt 


Main Dealer or from F:: 


Department at our Showro''s, 
68 Regent Street, 

London, Wil . Ye 
(Regent 7272). BOSS 
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